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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


WHAT IS A PROGRESSIVE PUBLIC SCHOOL? 
One of our readers submits a series of 
criteria by which to judge whether a pub- 
lic school is or is not progressive. Others 
would no doubt modify these statements 
to suit their beliefs, but the attempt is 
worthy in spite of that. For there is plenty 
of confusion at the present time as to the 
meaning of ‘‘progressive.’? Those who are 
governed by their impulses rather than by 
their sober judgment incline to interpret 
the term as signifying some new departure, 
an innovation, the more radical and star- 
tling, the more progressive. Thus a school 
that attempts to break down the lines of 
demarcation between subjects is called pro- 
gressive. Likewise one that employs ability 
grouping, uses standardized achievement 
tests, introduces departmentalization, has 
extracurricular activities, compiles a ‘‘sci- 
entific’’ spelling list, weighs and measures 
the pupils, replaces fixed desks with mov- 
able furniture, and so on indefinitely. 
These things are comparatively new and 
most of them probably make for better 
schools, but they should not be called pro- 
gressive merely because they are new. A 
school practice is not necessarily good be- 
cause it is new nor bad because it is old. 
This statement is itself trite and familiar, 
but it is none the less true on that account 
and it is in point at this time. Changes in 
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school policies are becoming both sudden 
and frequent; there is danger that our 
public may presently lose confidence in its 
technical experts and call a halt. That 
would be regrettable but might prove 
salutary. 

Fortunately such formulations of educa- 
tional purposes and opinion as the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence is sponsoring 
tend to maintain sanity and balance. With- 
out a general agreement as to the functions 
of the common school and the philosophy 
that should form the basis of its program, 
much eddying, backing, and filling are in- 
evitable. Such a philosophy appears grad- 
ually to be taking shape. In its mature 
form it will undoubtedly reflect the views 
of both the radicals and the conservatives. 
It will. reconcile and harmonize such ap- 
parently contradictory conceptions as free- 
dom and discipline, child initiative and 
teacher control, free, spontaneous expres- 
sion and mastery of essentials, individu- 
ality and group loyalty, differences in 
capacity and attainment with integrating 
knowledges and skills, attitudes as ends of 
instruction with command of the ‘‘tools’’ 
of learning, training for leadership with 
training for choice and support of leaders, 
scientific methods with the results of prac- 
tical experience, democratic participation 
with authority and direction from above. 
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Meanwhile carefully planned and con- 
trolled experimentation can do much to 
provide the data upon which philosophical 
conclusions must rest—slow, patient exper- 
imentation, carried on quietly, with no 
blaring of trumpets, triumphal processions, 
and red fire. Truly a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing! It often makes its pos- 
sessors reckless. In their eagerness to head 
the line of march, innovators are tempted 
to announce their discoveries before they 
are assured of their value. They sound 
the bugle before they are certain that they 
are headed in the right direction. Pre- 
liminary tryouts should not be accepted 
as equal in value to long and grueling 
experience; at best they can be only sug- 
gestive, not authoritative. 

Like the Athenians of old, Americans of 
today are eager to see some new thing. It 
is an excellent characteristic and goes far 
to account for our success as a nation. 
Nevertheless it has its dangers and should 
be kept within proper bounds. Newness 
is not a virtue in itself. Too much haste 
sometimes results in throwing out the baby 
with the bath. A proper slogan for those 
who aspire to be progressive nowadays 
might well be, ‘‘Less propaganda and more 
discrimination. ’’ 

ONE MORE NATIONAL COMMISSION 

NEEDED 

Our new Secretary of the Interior, like 
his chief, the President, believes in com- 
missions. There is, first of all, a grand 
commission with a director in charge, to 
spy out the land and determine in what 
way and to what extent the national gov- 
ernment should aid the states and local 
communities in providing opportunity for 
schooling to all children at public expense. 
Then there is a sub-commission on teacher 
training and another on secondary schools, 
with others no doubt to follow. Surely 


the elementary schools will not be over- 
looked in this connection. The elementary 
school is still the only school for vast multi- 
tudes. It comes nearest to the home and 
receives the pupils when there is still most 
hope of molding their characters. It is 
responsible for laying the ground work of 
intellectual effort and is expected to pro- 
vide the ordinary tools of knowledge. It 
is potentially a powerful force in develop- 
ing ideals of good citizenship and of the 
‘*wholesome’’ use of leisure. More people 
are benefited by it than by the higher 
schools and upon it chiefly depends our 
future as a nation. 

A comparative study would show that 
the elementary school is more responsive 
to the findings of recent scientific inquiry 
as to the laws and processes of learning 
than the grades above; that it is more truly 
democratic; and that it has sloughed off 
more completely the outworn traditions of 
a bygone age. At the same time it would 
also reveal that this school is weighed down 
with excessive demands made upon it for 
the taking on of new responsibilities, with- 
out corresponding changes in organization 
and facilities. By and large we are still 
operating the lower schools for mass edu- 
cation after the pattern set by Lancaster. 
Vast improvement has of course been made, 
but one teacher still undertakes to handle 
a large group of children, who are expected 
to pursue many studies in a formal class- 
room with little besides textbooks as tools 
to work with. There are numerous grati- 
fying exceptions to this statement but they 
are by no means the rule. 

In due time undoubtedly the actual facts 
as to such matters will be gathered and 
set forth. Let it be soon. Cinderella must 
not be made to wait too long at home for 
the coming of the Prince. Her sisters are 
even now on their way to the ball. 
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ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS—A POTENTIAL PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT"*™ 


Warren A. Roe 
Principal, Belmont Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


John Cotton Dana and Addison B. Po- 
land in the years from 1907 to 1912, as 
librarian of the public library and super- 
intendent of public schools, respectively, of 
Newark, New Jersey, set upon that pro- 
gressive industrial community the imprint 
of their splendid minds and created a new 
educational administrative unit, the all- 
year school. The idea was John Cotton 
Dana’s; the execution was Addison B. 
Poland’s. In the evening hours, tramping 
through Branch Brook Park, they reasoned 
it out. Dana’s keen philosophy produced 
the magnificent concept of full time, inte- 
grated, continuous educational opportu- 
nity for all. Poland’s diplomacy and execu- 
tive skill made the concept feasible and 
practical. Such was the genesis of a con- 
cept that will not die, that endures every 
opposition, and remains a challenging in- 
vitation to the organizing abilities of edu- 
cational administrators of American cities. 

Dana, under the pen-name of John Burt, 
first proposed his idea in an article in the 
Independent in 1907. Poland educated his 
official board and community through 1909 
and 1910 and secured operation of the plan 
in two schools in 1912. The original two 
schools have expanded into a complete sys- 
tem within a system, from kindergarten 
through senior high school, embracing nine 
institutions and giving Newark pupils 
unique educational opportunity. 

Vacation schools were thought of as de- 
sirable by the superintendent of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, as early as 1870. It 
remained for Miss Mary E. Very actually 


to establish a summer school in 1879 in 
Boston. Dr. Barringer of Newark, New 
Jersey, persuaded his board of education 
to appropriate public funds to establish 
the first vacation schools under an official 
body in 1885. 

The early schools, with the exception of 
Newark, were practically all charitable and 
philanthropic, aiming to take pupils from 
the streets and provide worthwhile occu- 
pation. For the most part, school people 
had very little to do with the movement. 
It was not until shortly before 1900 that, 
under pressure from philanthropic organi- 
zations and citizens, city school authorities 
began to take over summer schools and 
provide teachers, buildings, equipment, 
and supplies. 

Even in 1900 only a very small number 
of American cities had established any 
type of vacation institution and the 
recorded number was but 141 by 1913. 
Since 1900, the vacation or summer schools 
have generally been established by boards 
of education. Prior to that time practi- 
cally every institution was founded, sup- 
ported, and cared for by women or 
women’s organizations or philanthropic or- 
ganizations where women’s influence pre- 
dominated. 

The League for Social Service stated in 
Municipal Affairs, Vol. II, 1898, p. 433: 
‘*We spend much money and time in an 
attempt to reform juvenile criminals; here 
is a method which, by keeping children off 
the street, will prevent their moral con- 
tamination.’’ For 1901 Joseph Lee sum- 


+The first of a series of six articles by Mr. Roe and Dr. George I. Brinkerhoff. 
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marizes the status, in Charities Review, 
Vol. 10, 1901, p. 587, ‘‘The leading facts 
that the vacation schools now stand for 
are: first, that the children crave, except 
for a brief vacation or so, some sort of 
regular occupation, and when one thinks 
’ of what twelve hours of unmitigated side- 
walk, day in and day out for three months, 
must mean, it is obvious that this must be 
true of the city child. Second, the vaca- 
tion school stands for the fact that among 
the occupations so needed a very important 
part is held by creative and constructive 
work.’’ Most city schools ignored the first 
fact and a few are beginning to recognize 
the second fact. 

However, the entrance of school people 
into the vacation schools promptly for- 
malized the procedure and brought about 
stratified relationship to the formal schools 
of the period. Obliged by the force of 
public opinion to keep schools open, the 
school people began to coach backward 
children to make up failure. This is the 
beginning of any direct relationship to 
codrdinated full time educational oppor- 
tunity. It took our colleagues nearly ten 
years to make the next step, namely, to 
permit the more able pupils to attempt ad- 
vanced work. By 1910 Cleveland and St. 
Louis among the larger cities were organ- 
izing promotion classes. 

The reports of able superintendents, 
such as the late Frank Webster of Min- 
neapolis, show an increasing realization 
that future development of summer schools 
must lie in some form of reasonably com- 
plete integration with regular terms. 
When city children in large numbers at- 
tend part-time summer classes to redeem 
failure, strengthen work, and secure ad- 
vanced standing, the inevitable question 
arises as to why this should be done in a 
makeshift manner, using a most ineffectual 
type of organization, when better results in 
every way can be secured by careful full- 


time integration of educational oppor- 
tunity? Nearly every large American city 
has passed through the above cycle and 
now awaits a further adaptation. Newark, 
Omaha, Gary, Nashville, Ardmore, Alli- 
quippa experiment; while Atlanta, Mil- 
waukee, Youngstown, Jersey City, Chi- 
eago, New York, Philadelphia hesitate to 
advance, though the need is recognized. 
What causes operate to deter experimenta- 
tion will be discussed later in these articles. 
It is sufficient here to indicate that pro- 
gressive educational leaders are not too 
happily complacent with the present status 
of summer time education on either ele- 
mentary or secondary levels. 

That the citizens are more ready for in- 
tegration than educators is indicated by 
the experience of Newark, New Jersey. 
From 1912 to 1921, eight large schools in 
Newark, including a junior and senior 
high school, were changed from summer 
schools to all-year schools. In each case 
the summer clientele forthwith practically 
doubled and has remained at a higher level 
consistently throughout the intervening 
years, regardless of neighboring summer 
schools or playgrounds which might be 
assumed to be competing elements. 

The faith of communities in their educa- 
tional leadership is a splendid tribute to 
the personal lives of educators; it becomes 
pathetic when that faith is deprived of full 
justice by failure of leadership to move 
forward in community interest. The ur- 
ban communities of America have a right 
to ask of their superintendents the ques- 
tion Irwin Shephard of Winona, Minne- 
sota, asked back in 1898 and which is 
still unanswered in most communities: 
‘*Shall summer schools be preventive and 
sporadic or constructive, progressive, and 
so adjusted as to contribute to advance- 
ment in the regular courses of the school?”’ 

The customary aims of city vacation 
schools are as follows: To keep children 
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from the streets; to enable pupils to make 
up deficiencies ; to strengthen work, and in 
a few cases to do advanced work and 
‘‘skip’’ a grade. Vacation schools of both 
elementary and secondary levels of this 
type are increasingly numerous and repre- 
sent the most common makeshifts to utilize 
the summer period as a means of increas- 
ing educational opportunity. 

Dr. Poland characterized the relative 
possibilities of integrated versus part-time 
summer schools as follows: ‘‘It can readily 
be seen that while the aims: of summer 
schools and all-year schools, namely, to 
help pupils gain time in making their 
progress through the schools, are the same, 
the methods of attaining those ends are 
quite different. In the all-year school, 
time is gained by pursuing an orderly pro- 
cedure, that is, without any jumps; in the 
summer school by intensive work for six 
weeks (half-days only) a few bright pupils 
may be enabled to ‘‘skip’’ a grade. In the 
ease of the all-year schools, pupils may, if 
they wish, slacken their speed at any time 
by being shifted to a six and a half, or 
seven, or seven and a half, or to an eight 
years’ course without embarrassment of 
any kind.’’ 

Probably no single factor has operated 
more to retard the wide development of 
all-year schools than the error made by 
their founder in mistaking acceleration 
alone for increased educational opportu- 
nity. In the emphasis placed upon this 
phase, the far more important factors of 
increased educational service and greater 
opportunity and power of redemption and 
adaptation were long overlooked. How- 
ever, acceleration in its true sense of con- 
tinued progress at capability level is by no 
means the monstrosity that some of our 
more sanctimonious and overly conserva- 
tive traditionalists still would indicate by 
their horror of the term. Studies of and 
provisions for individual differences and 


variation and rates of progress at Win- 
netka, Bronxville, and scores of other ex- 
perimenting communities adequately have 
dealt with this particular bug-a-boo and 
have laid it in a proper grave and buried it 
deep under scientific fact. 

The evils of retardation are so common- 
place today that educators accept them as 
readily as our ancestors of the seventeenth 
century accepted smallpox as a necessary 
evil. The same educators offer a potential, 
controllable small evil as a complete justi- 
fication for the larger, and maintain their 
rigid grades and terms, keeping a deadly 
drag upon pupil progress thereby. 

In order to secure a correct estimate of 
all-year school purposes, we may state cer- 
tain dogmatic facts: 

First, no school or school system is justi- 
fied which, by its methods, materials, and 
policies, places such strain upon the men- 
tal and physical welfare of children and 
teachers that it is necessary to discontinue 
the operation of the school or system for 
children or teachers to recover from its ill 
effects. Childhood and youth are entitled 
to have the educational processes as nor- 
mal and pleasant and worthwhile a part of 
daily life as the occupational life of the 
adult in business or home. 

Should an ancient rural custom domi- 
nate urban life and limit vacations to the 
summer? Should not vacation periods for 
families occur at any time that the exigen- 
cies of home or business or health or family 
welfare dictate? The schools might well 
accept vacation periods at any time during 
the year as placidly as they now accept ab- 
sence for illness, quarantine, or holidays. 
They will do so readily when educators 
think in terms of individual progress and 
welfare and cease to adhere slavishly to a 
rigid Teutonic system of terms and grades. 

Furthermore, the health of children is 
not improved by winter schools. It is 
threatened and impaired by the prevalent 
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custom of herding pupils together during 
those seasons of the year when epidemics 
are most prevalent and vitality is lowest. 
The health statistics of modern cities show 
that communicable diseases and deaths 
therefrom follow the school terms in al- 
most exact ratio. To this, whooping-cough 
is the single exception. The health records 
show plainly that while holding schools in 
summer would increase communicable dis- 
ease and death for that period, it would 
tremendously decrease the present unduly 
and unnecessarily high winter records if 
vacations were spread throughout the year. 
Many thousands of families would utilize 
vacations throughout the year were it not 
for the restraining force of school restric- 
tions upon children and the fear of puni- 
tive acts by school authorities if vacations 
are taken at any but fixed periods. Shall 
children continue to die that antiquated 
school customs may remain? 

Furthermore, the patient taxpayer bears 
the burden, not merely of his child’s un- 
happiness, but of his re-education cost and 
the cost of idle school plants. Why a child 
who falls slightly behind his fellows in 
some phase of school work should be com- 
pelled to do over all he has attempted dur- 
ing a year or a half-year at public expense 
remains a mystery. Why school organiza- 
tions with their tremendous capital invest- 
ment in plant and their great overhead 
costs are permitted to remain on a part- 
time basis is also a problem that baffles 
sensible answer. 


A purpose of American schools is to 
afford complete opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to develop his full potential capa- 
bilities for himself and society. This pur- 
pose cannot be effectual while custom 
limits opportunity and restricts individual 
growth by part-time organization, be they 
nine or ten months’ groupings. Only when 
opportunity exists continuously, available 
at all times, winter and summer, spring 
and fall, at the service of every pupil 
when and as he or she needs it, will our 
ideal be fulfilled. Let the parents of 
boys and girls whose regrettable illnesses 
have carried in their train heart-breaking 
school results bear testimony on this 
score. 

Custom now decrees that the period of 
eight years from age six to fourteen be 
given over to elementary education. Woe 
betide the child if he or she has disabilities 
in certain phases of academic life. Penal- 
ties of a half-year or a year of re-work, 
stigma of failure, unhappy family life, loss 
of classmates and playmates are but a few 
of the results for the boy or girl who lacks 
mathematical ability but surpasses in art; 
who despises grammar and composition 
but loves music and poetry; who lacks in- 
terest in wars and politics but knows what 
an aeroplane is and does. 

We talk of individual differences but 
smash human lives between the grindstones 
of our fixed times, terms, and grades. It 
is time for educational leadership to 
change this situation. 
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ASSEMBLIES—THEIR AIMS AND ORGANIZATION 


Oxtea SCHWELLINGER 
San Francisco, California 


The fact that the assembly has been so 
generally adopted by the junior high 
schools of the United States indicates that 
educators agree that it offers opportunity 
for the realization of the aims of education, 
but the accomplishment of these ends often 
presents difficulty. However, desirable re- 
sults may be obtained by considering the 
assembly an interclass activity and de- 
veloping the program in class as a part of 
everyday discussion. The numbers pre- 
sented are thus an outgrowth of study and 
reflect the progress and accomplishments 
of the pupils. 

Practically every progressive teacher 
encourages the expression of thought by 
means of plays, skits, pantomimes, and 
debates. The presentation of these pro- 
ductions to the students in joint meeting 
has a definite educational value to both 
the audience and the performers. 

As the assembly idea permeates a school, 
each pupil is imbued with the desire to 
participate in one way or another, which 
results in a perceptible improvement of 
classroom accomplishment. Since only the 
superior work is presented, the student 
wishing to contribute is stimulated to do 
his best. The realization that their pro- 
duction will be presented to an audience, 
causes organizations such as the glee and 
dramatic clubs to practice with greater 
zeal and eagerness. 

The assembly affords opportunities of 
increasing the pupils’ natural aptitudes in 
many directions. Too often we think only 
of histrionic talent and overlook the 
school’s duty to develop ability in diverse 
ways. A few possibilities afforded by the 


assembly are: students adapted to leader- 
ship may hold executive office; those of 
musical inclination may arrange scores for 
the accompaniment of motion pictures; 
those interested in stage settings (simple 
though they be) may be made responsible 
for the arrangement of scenery; the boys 
inclined toward the study of electricity 
may regulate the stage lights and assist in 
the projection room; the students gifted in 
oratorical ability may develop their talent 
by addressing the group; the pupils who 
are exceptional in any particular cur- 
ricular subject may display their accom- 
plishments. Improvement in all lines is 
noticed as the children continue to co- 
operate. 

However, the assembly is not an institu- 
tion for the talented child only. All, even 
the pupils of lowest intelligence quotient, 
are encouraged to participate. They see 
the performance of the brighter ones and 
endeavor to reach the standard set by them. 
It is true that the efforts of the backward 
never equal those of the more clever, but 
the former should be commended for their 
attempts and their enthusiasm. 

Those who make use of the opportunity 
of speaking from the stage improve in 
poise and enunciation. At his first appear- 
ance a pupil is often nervous and shows his 
discomfiture, but with each successive at- 
tempt he displays further development of 
speaking ability. As he improves he de- 
sires to perform more frequently. If a 
pupil experiences an overpowering stage 
fright, he should not be forced to appear 
at the time but should be encouraged to 
volunteer at a future period. 











The child in the audience benefits in as 
many ways as the performer. As before 
mentioned, the assembly program is most 
beneficial when it correlates with, or sup- 
plements, the course of study. Among the 
aids used satisfactorily to increase the stu- 
dents’ understanding of a particular topic 
are educational motion pictures, talks illus- 
trated by stereopticon slides, instructive 
plays, pantomime, and discussions. Occa- 
sionally speakers may be invited to address 
the children on phases of industrial, com- 
mercial, and political life and thus broaden 
their mental scope. 

Besides increasing the student’s knowl- 
edge and developing his native abilities, 
the assembly has also an ethical value. 
Most psychologists agree that the junior 
high school age is the formative period of 
a pupil’s character and that his moral atti- 
tude may be influenced then more than at 
any other time. The assembly as well as 
the classroom offers an opportunity to sow 
the seeds of character development for 
later life. Discussion of numerous quota- 
tions from the works of noted authors and 
recalling the heroic deeds of historical 
characters are among the means which 
may be used. 

The assembly has a social value. Pupils 
of various classes become acquainted with 
one another and are encouraged to work 
together for the success of the grade meet- 
ing. Then, too, attributes such as courtesy 
and thoughtfulness are gradually devel- 
oped. The members of the audience must 
be taught that the performance is for their 
benefit and that they should listen care- 
fully. 

Good attitude on the part of the pupil 
may be developed with very little difficulty 
if the program presented is adapted to his 
mental development. Strict discipline may 
have a temporary effect but can never pre- 
vent a child’s mind from wandering to the 
great outdoors and remaining there. Abil- 
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ity to listen and concentrate increases as 
the pupil becomes accustomed to frequent 
meetings. 

A quiet group of students in an audi- 
torium darkened for motion pictures may 
be acquired by suggesting a certain ideal 
of order and projecting the film only when 
the pupils are quiet. An attentive and 
polite audience is a matter of habit, 
growth, and training. 

In schools situated in communities in 
which ‘‘jazz’’ is the accepted and only 
means of theater amusement, the child 
must be taught to listen to the educational 
type of music. Familiarity with the theme 
and rhythm of the better kind of selection 
increases the pupil’s love and desire for it. 
Both appreciation and enjoyment of good 
music grow and before long the students 
listen with pleasure to the numbers pre- 
sented by the school’s music department. 

The attitude of the child toward his 
school may be improved by assembly in- 
struction. Discussion of the proper care of 
public property and of student respon- 
sibility toward his school have their value. 
Attendance and tardiness reports of each 
class may be given and contests for their 
improvement initiated. The assemblies 
therefore may serve as a means of unifying 
and supplementing instruction, stimulat- 
ing greater mental activity, developing 
character, and increasing school spirit and 
loyalty. 

The realization of these aims may be 
accomplished by the organization which 
will vary as the schools differ in enroll- 
ment, equipment, and time allotment. 
Since the programs are based upon the 
course of study, it is advisable to organize 
an individual assembly for each grade. In 
the junior high schools composed of sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades, six as- 
semblies are advisable, each one consisting 
of all the classes of the grade. Thus there 
would be a low seventh, high seventh, low 
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eighth, high eighth, low ninth, and high 
ninth grade assembly. In schools of small 
enrollment two or more grades may be 
combined. A minimum of four classes is 
found satisfactory; the maximum attend- 
ance depends upon the seating capacity of 
the auditorium. A large audience has a de- 
cidedly stimulating effect upon the per- 
formers. 

Weekly meetings lasting one period are 
desirable. The one immediately following 
the noon recess is most advisable as any 
preparation of scenery which the students 
desire to make may be done without inter- 
fering with another subject. If the assem- 
bly is scheduled for a definite time and 
meets frequently the students form the 
habit of preparing for the program. 

Since the assembly is a student activity, 
it is recommended that each one be organ- 
ized and conducted by the pupils. In the 
Horace Mann Junior High School of San 
Francisco the following procedure for 
organization has been found satisfactory. 
A president, vice-president, secretary, and 
two sergeants-at-arms are elected at the 
close of every semester for each group 
meeting. 

Each class in the assembly is permitted 
to nominate a candidate of satisfactory 
academic standing for every office. The 
candidates address the audience, which 
later votes for the ones it considers best 
fitted for the positions. The voting for 
both the nomination and election takes 
place in the individual classrooms and the 
results are submitted to a member of an 
election committee which is appointed by 
the president. 

When the assemblies were first organized 
a committee was entrusted with the duty 
of nominating three students for each 
office, but many of the classes were dissatis- 
fied if a member of their group was not 
suggested for one of the more important 
offices. The plan of permitting each class 


to nominate a candidate for each office 
has been successful. The students of each 
class have shown excellent judgment in 
choosing the best of their group, while the 
members of the assembly have voted for 
the most earnest and sincere individual. 
The new officers are inaugurated at. the 
last meeting of the semester. The excite- 
ment of the election is forgotten and the 
assembly officers are prepared to commence 
work at the first meeting of the new 
term. 

The president, with the advice of the 
teacher in charge, appoints two standing 
committees, the program and stage com- 
mittees. The program committee consists 
of a representative from each class. One 
of the group is made the chairman by the 
president. As he is one of the most impor- 
tant officers he should be carefully chosen. 
A day or two previous to the meeting the 
chairman confers with the members of his 
committee in order to ascertain what each 
class is planning to submit as its part of 
the program. He then consults with the 
assembly director, who arranges the se- 
quence of the contributions and prepares 
for additional numbers if necessary. At 
the assembly meeting, the chairman re- 
minds the students of subject matter of the 
following period and introduces each num- 
ber on the program for the day. 

The stage committee is composed of a 
chairman and three or more assistants. 
Their duties are to arrange the auditorium 
for motion pictures and stereopticon slides, 
to supervise the arrangement of the simple 
stage settings, to regulate footlights, and 
generally to oversee the appearance of the 
auditorium. 

At the first meeting of the semester each 
pupil is assigned a definite seat with his 
class. Care is taken to have the trouble- 
some classes (if there are any) sit near 
the front. It has been found advan- 
tageous to have the girls and boys of a 
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class sit separately and to have a vacant 
row between classes. 

Each class elects a captain, whose first 
duty is to make a seating chart of his 
class. He keeps a record of the attendance 
and submits it to his registry teacher. The 
captain checks the activities of the stu- 
dents. If any child of the class partici- 
pates in the program in any way, whether 
by actual performance on the stage or by 
arranging for settings or writing of the 
play, he receives an ‘‘A’’ for his assembly 
mark. If the assembly teacher or his assis- 
tant finds it necessary to reprimand a pupil 
the captain, if instructed, places a ‘‘D”’ 
after the name of the troublesome individ- 
ual. The marks are submitted to the class 
teacher at the end of the month and they 
are placed on the child’s report card. The 
pupils who have not actually contributed 
to the program but have codperated by lis- 
tening attentively receive a ‘‘B.’’ 

Much may be said for and against giving 
monthly reports for assembly work, but 
receiving high grades has been found to 
be an additional incentive to student codp- 
eration. It seems only fair that children 
who add to the interest of the meeting 
should be rewarded in a way that students 
can understand. 

Naturally, the pupils must be guided 
and encouraged by members of the faculty. 
From experience it has been found that 
the assemblies function more efficiently 
when they are under the direct supervision 
of an assembly director who is assigned to 
each meeting. He should have a number 
of assistants, such as a teacher who under- 
stands the operation of a motion picture 
and a_ stereopticon machine, a music 
teacher who leads the songs of the opening 
exercises, and if possible a classroom 
teacher who assists in general supervision 
if a very large number of classes meet 
together. 

The assembly director examines the pro- 


gram before each meeting, supervises the 
procedure during the assembly period, as- 
sists the sergeants-at-arms in maintaining 
order, encourages improvements by con- 
structive criticism, supervises the ordering 
of visual aids, introduces the motion pic- 
tures and the stereopticon, and initiates 
discussion of plays and pictures. 

The motion pictures are introduced by 
pointing out their relation to the assembly 
program and explaining any parts or cap- 
tions which might be difficult to under- 
stand. The discussion following a motion 
picture or play is of great value. Often 
the theme of a talk or the lesson of the 
visual aids is entirely lost if it is not fol- 
lowed by discussion. When the assembly 
activities are first introduced in a school, 
the discussion is often slow and uninterest- 
ing. The assembly director can induce stu- 
dent participation by first calling upon 
bright pupils. Natural pride encourages 
the slower and more backward child to 
follow the example of his more capable 
schoolmates. Dullness in assembly discus- 
sion should be prevented, not corrected. 

Slowness in response is contagious. 
Nothing is so depressing on a collective 
body of children as a succession of nega- 
tive replies; they may be prevented by the 
teacher’s foresight. 

After the assembly is organized the di- 
rector turns his attention to arranging the 
program. It is advisable at this time to 
plan a tentative schedule for the whole 
term. Each department can then plan 
ahead and also submit applications for 
visual aids in sufficient time to have them 
delivered on a definite date. Each depart- 
ment is allowed one or two weeks on the 
term program in order to reflect its 
progress. 

The following is a copy of the program 
for the spring term of 1929 as it was devel- 
oped in the Horace Mann Junior High 
School, which has an enrollment of almost 
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sixteen hundred students with an average 
of forty students in each class. There are 
six assembly meetings weekly. The low 
seventh grade assembly consists of four 
classes, the high seventh and the low eighth 
of seven, the high eighth and the low ninth 
of six, while the high ninth grade is com- 
posed of eight classes. The program of 
each assembly is based upon the subject 
suggested by the schedule. 


January 7—Organization 

January 14—Discussion: “Aims and Ideals of 
Assembly Motion Picture” (patriotic in na- 
ture) 

January 21—Music Week 

January 28—Current History Week 

February 4—Literature Week (English De- 
partment) 

February 11—Lincoln Week 

February 18—Washington Week 

February 25—General Science Week 

March 4—Music Week 

March 11—Physical Education Week 

March 18—Magazine Week (English Depart- 
ment) 

March 25—Vacation 

April 1—Motion Picture (industrial film) 

April 8—Visiting Lecturers and Dramatic Club 

April 15—General Science 

April 22—Prevocational Week 

April 29—Horace Mann Week 

May 6—Music Week 

May 13—Foreign Language Week 

May 20—Social Science Week 

May 27—Poets’ Week (English Department) 

June 3—Nomination of Officers 

June 10—Installation of Officers 

June 17—Closing Exercises. 


The term program is posted in each 
classroom so that the subject teachers may 
assist the pupils in preparing for each 
week, 

Upon observing the schedule it will be 
noticed that the first two meetings of the 
term and the one immediately following 
the mid-term vacation require no previous 
thought by the pupils. After the students 


of each class are given their positions in 
the auditorium, a discussion on the aims 
and ideals of the assembly is held. This 
is followed by a motion picture, interesting 
in nature. 

Usually the first curriculum subject to 
be reflected upon the program is music, as 
there are often a large number of volun- 
teer performers. Then, again, the pupils 
are trained in community singing and it 
is advisable to arouse interest as early as 
possible. The programs presented by the 
music department are always enjoyed by 
the audience. Skits based upon the lives 
of noted composers or their compositions, 
instrumental or vocal solos, duets, orches- 
tra or radio selections and victrola record- 
ings are among the list of numbers on the 
program. It is to be expected that the 
renditions of the high ninth grade assem- 
bly will be far superior to those of the low 
seventh grade. 

To prepare appropriate programs may 
seem a stupendous task, but gradually the 
classes accomplish the aim with little diffi- 
culty. Let us take, for instance, a program 
developed by the English department for 
the definite purpose of arousing interest 
in the writing of compositions. The chair- 
man of the English department had sug- 
gested that the best works of each class 
should be read to the assembly of its grade. 
Reading of compositions is monotonous and 
boring to a large group of active, growing 
boys and girls and a number of ingenious 
plays were devised to form interesting 
means of presentation. 

The plot of one story was as follows: 


A pirate crew wandering over a desert isle 
suddenly chanced upon a group of shipwrecked 
Americans. The pirates took them to their 
captain, who at first felt disposed to kill them, 
one and all. Upon second thought he promised 
to release them and convey them to an ocean- 
going ship if the captives would amuse him 
for one hour. The leader of the Americans, 
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who happened to be a teacher, assured the cap- 
tain that this was possible as her pupils had 
a group of original stories and poems with 
them. She proceeded to call upon one after 
another to read. The captain added humor 
to the situation with a number of criticisms. 
Thus the audience was impressed by the liter- 
ary efforts of their classmates, and the authors 
were encouraged by the recognition given to 
them. 


Dramatization of poems and stories read 
in the English classes as well as the pan- 
tomiming of literary works forms a large 
part of the program presented by the Eng- 
lish classes. Reading contests for the de- 
termination of the best reader of a class 
lend themselves to assembly programs. 
The audience acts as judge in the contests. 

Social science, like English, offers many 
opportunities for dramatization of epi- 
sodes for assembly production. Simple 
impromptu plays are commendable as they 
tell a story or reveal a truth as well as 
elaborate ones, and eliminate the necessity 
for extra hours of tedious and uninterest- 
ing drill. Debates, originated and de- 
veloped in classroom, are often presented 
during Social Science Week. Guessing 
games, in which incidents of the life of 
a historical character are recalled, offer in- 
teresting variation to the audience, which 
is given an opportunity to guess the name 
of the character. 

A study like general science permits the 
use of additional types of activity, as the 
demonstration and exhibit. Motors, tele- 
graphs, aeroplanes, and radios made either 
in class or at home may be demonstrated 
and explained; live specimens of animals 
may be exhibited and their life history re- 
lated; exhibits depicting the evolution of 
modern conveniences such as artificial 
lighting system, transportation, and com- 
munication may be shown and explained 
from the auditorium stage. The exhibits 
should be developed in the general science 


class as a class project and the topic 
should depend upon the course of study. 

The activities of the physical education 
department may also be effectively dis- 
played. The demonstration of exercises 
used during the physical training period 
with explanations of their effect upon the 
body; the contrasting of the correct and 
incorrect methods of posture, walking, etc. ; 
the exhibition of dances and games; and a 
display of the stunts of the tumbling teams 
may be incorporated in the program. 
Physical education has a marked appeal 
to all students and the audience is always 
inspired by witnessing the drills and ex- 
ercises shown by their classmates. 

Prevocational subjects always interest 
boys and girls, yet the work carried on in 
the shops is a mystery to the girls, while 
the activities of the home-making classes 
are unknown to the boys. As we advance 
educationally we will in time do much to 
obliterate this artificial arrangement of 
prevocational activities according to sexes. 
Boys will be encouraged to study the arts 
of food preparation and artistic furnishing 
of homes, and girls who are interested will 
be permitted to enter the shops. How- 
ever, at the present time, the assembly 
program may do much to reveal the 
type of work done in the prevocational 
classes. 

Among the possible exhibitions are furni- 
ture constructed in the woodwork shops, 
the utensils made in the sheet metal classes, 
and appliances made in the electric shops. 
Talks relative to the materials used and 
methods of construction are interesting ad- 
ditions. The girls of the prevocational 
classes may show their type of work by 
giving demonstrations, such as the correct 
method of setting a table, or by arranging 
and acting skits to explain the necessity 
of balanced diets, or by explaining the ef- 
fect of various colors upon different types 
of individuals. Both boys and girls re- 
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ceive much of practical value from the ef- 
forts put forth by the other. 

Practically all departmentalized schools 
teach foreign languages and, like general 
science, English, and the other curricular 
subjects, the activities are suitable for an 
assembly program. Care must be exercised 
in the choice of these plays as lengthy ones 
with little action result in the loss of at- 
tention. If the entire play is in a foreign 
language an introduction in which the plot 
is outlined adds to the interest. Songs, 
short recitations, and dialogue are given. 
In a program developed by the language 
classes, the children who perform derive a 
far greater benefit than the children in the 
audience, yet the inspiration the latter re- 
ceive from listening to the achievements 
of their classmates is well worth the time 
devoted to the period. 

Dramatic clubs present a number of fin- 
ished productions. The method of pres- 
entation, stage settings, and costuming are 
stressed in the plays rendered by the club. 

Besides student participation, other num- 
bers are advisable. Motion pictures and 
stereopticon slides explaining the topic 
under discussion may be used to supple- 
ment the plays, ete. Difficulty is often en- 
countered in obtaining films desired for 
a specific program. Fortunately there is 
prevalent a decided tendency for school de- 
partments to activate themselves in plac- 
ing well organized and well developed films 
at the disposal of teachers. In many cities, 
films may be borrowed from business con- 
cerns and various departments of our na- 
tional and city governments. In schools 
having a well organized student body, the 
expense of rental and expressage may be 
borne by the students. Motion pictures 
offer an excellent means of education 
and their frequent use should be en- 
couraged. 

The showing of the films may be ac- 
companied by music. Occasionally a stu- 


dent has a sufficiently large repertoire at 
his command to appropriately interpret 
the picture, but the number of such pupils 
is few. Photograph records may be used 
and the selections chosen by a few inter- 
ested pupils who confer with their music 
teacher for advice. 

Experienced men and women may be 
invited to address the students. Books and 
teachers are always with them and soon 
become a habit. The message of the few 
who have risen to the top is heeded. How- 
ever, discretion must be used in the choice | 
of the individual invited to speak. Often 
the personality of a man or woman suc- 
cessful in a particular line does not appeal 
to children, or he may have little ability 
to hold the attention of immature minds. 
Nothing is so disappointing as a speaker 
who can not bring his message to the level 
of his audience; he stands a shattered idol. 
On the other hand, the influence which may 
be wrought by the speaker whose message 
and personality appeal to the pupils is great. 

If the talk is a technical one, better at- 
tention is obtained from the students if 
they are given a few introductory words of 
explanation by their subject teacher before 
they enter the auditorium. They are in- 
structed to take notes on the topic and to 
write a résumé of the lecture. For exam- 
ple, a report on the topic of television is 
written in the general science room. The 
students are encouraged to ask questions of 
the lecturer who, because of his experience 
and knowledge, is in a position to furnish 
accurate and reliable information. 

The speaker of the day is introduced by 
a student, who considers himself fortunate 
to be chosen for the honor. He is usually 
the pupil who has distinguished himself 
in the debating class. 

As has been observed, the assembly pro- 
gram may consist of a great variety of 
activities. The following are examples of 
typical procedure: 
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Post Day—Low SrventH Grape ASSEMBLY 


Purpose: To Enjoy Works of the American 
Poet, Longfellow. 


1. Biography of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 

. Motion Picture: “The Children’s Hour.” 

. Poem: “Spring,” Longfellow. Recitation. 

. Skit: “The Poet’s Calendar,” Longfellow. 

. Poem: “A Day of Sunshine.” 

. Skit: Three Favorite Authors of Long- 
fellow. 


Qa oO P.O DO 


EnetisH Program—Low Ninto Grape 
ASSEMBLY 


Purpose: To Review Books Read in Class. 


1. A Scene from The Virginian. 
2. A Scene from The Lady of the Lake. 
3. Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
a. Rosalind. 
b. Shylock. 
c. Petruchio. 
d. Katherine. 
e. Hamlet. 
4. Enoch Arden (a playlet). 
5. A Seene from Ivanhoe. 
6. Reading of Articles. 
a. My Favorite Character in Ivanhoe. 
b. An Adventure Richard Might Have 
Had. 


Each number of the above program was 
prepared by a different low ninth grade 
class. 


Music Day—Low SrventH GrapE ASSEMBLY 


Purpose: To Develop an Appreciation for Good 
Music. 


. Reading: “The Life of Schubert.” 

. Playlet: “Episode from the Life of Schu- 
bert.” 

. Vocal Solo: “Hark! Hark! the Lark!” 

. Violin Solo: “Schubert’s Serenade.” 

. The Story of the Unfinished Symphony. 

. Phonograph Recording of the Unfinished 
Symphony. 

. Cornet Solo: “Song of Love,” from 
“Blossom Time.” 

8. Song: “The Trout,” by Assembly. 
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Music Day—HieH NintH Grape ASSEMBLY 


Purpose: To Increase an Appreciation of Good 
Music. 

Note: The selections were introduced by a 
short talk outlining the musical development 
of the country in consideration. The student 
giving the résumé carried the nation’s flag and 
wore native costume. After his talk he stood 
at the back of the stage. The last child, Amer- 
ica, took center position on the stage. 

1. Music of Italy. 

Talk: Verdi. 

“Anvil Chorus,” Verdi. Assembly. 

“Tl Trovatore,” Verdi. Boys’ Glee Club. 
2. Music of Germany. 

Talk: Bach and Handel. 

“Loure,” Bach. Violin Solo. 

“Largo,” Handel. Violin Solo. 

Talk: Haydn. 

“Gypsy Rondo,” Haydn. 

Talk: Mozart. 

“The Bird Catcher,” Mozart. Assembly. 

Talk: Beethoven. 


Piano Solo. 


“Mountain Stream,” Beethoven. Boys’ 
Glee Club. 

Talk: Schubert. 

Duet from “Unfinished Symphony,” 


Schubert. Piano. 
3. Music of Poland. 
Talk: Chopin. 
“Maiden’s Wish,” Chopin. Assembly 
Girls. 
Talk: Paderewski. 
“Minuet,” Paderewski. Piano. 
4. Music of France. 
“The Swan,” Saint Saéns. Violin Solo. 
5. Music of America. 


“From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water,” Cadman. Glee Club. 
“Swanee River,” Foster. Assembly 


and Violin. 


Socrat Sorence Procram—Low SrvENTH 
Grape ASSEMBLY 


Purpose: To Study Progress in Transportation. 

1. Placard Skit: “Progress in Transporta- 
tion.” 

2. Debate—Resolved: That there was a 

greater stride in transportation from 
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the wagon to the automobile than from 
the automobile to the aeroplane. 

3. King of the Rails. First reel showing 
primitive means of transportation. Dis- 
cussion. 

4. Talk: “Charles A. Lindbergh.” 

5. King of the Rails. Second reel depicting 
the first locomotive, “De Witt Clinton,” 
and the further development of the 
steam engine. 

6. Methods of Transportation (pantomime). 


Socran Science Day—HicH EicHTH Grape 
ASSEMBLY 


Purpose: To consider the aims, procedure, and 
results of the Pan American Conference. 
1. Introductory talk. 


Part I 
The Pan-American Union. 
. Formation. 
. Place of meeting. 
. Purpose. 
. Control. 
. Suggested changes in personnel. 


or De 


Part II 


The Pan-American Conference. 

. Formation. 

. Former conferences. 

. Purpose. 

. President Coolidge’s address. 

. Remarks on President Coolidge’s recep- 

tion. 

. Charles E. Hughes’ address. 

7. Diseussion of friendliness and peace be- 
tween the United States and the Latin- 
American republics. 

8. America’s trade interests. 

9. Results and closing of the Pan-American 
Conference. 
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Part III 
Cuban Life. 
1. Song: “Himno Bayames.” 
2. A Cuban Dance. 
3. Motion picture depicting scenes from 
Havana, the seat of the Pan-American 
Conference. 


Note: Each topic of Parts I and II was 
developed by a different pupil, who gave a short 
definite talk. 


GENERAL SciencE Day—Low NintH GravE 
ASSEMBLY 


Purpose: To Consider the Evolution of Arti- 
ficial Means of Illumination. 

1. Introductory Talk: “Life Without Arti- 
ficial Light.” 

2. Explanation of the Light Exhibit. Talks 
given by boys who constructed or loaned 
models: torch, Etrurian lamp, wick 
floating in oil (vigil light), dip candle, 
molded candle, kerosene lamp, carbide 
lamp, gas light (fish tail jet), gas light 
(mantle burner), carbon electric lamp, 
Tungsten lamp, are light, Neon gas light 
(borrowed from Neon Gas Manufac- 
turers). 

3. Explanation of exhibit loaned by Gas and 
Electric Company showing models of 
artificial means of illumination from 
600 B. C. until present day. 

4. Talk: Proper Illumination for Reading. 

5. Light of a Race (motion picture). 

6. Discussion. 


From the foregoing examples it will be 
noticed that the main part of the assembly 
program is developed previous to the meet- 
ing. Most of the plays are written by the 
pupils and are therefore adapted to their 
mental development. The talks are usually 
impromptu. in nature, thus preventing a 
stilted and artificial manner of expression. 
The discussions are extemporaneous. 

A regular form of procedure has been 
adopted and proved satisfactory. After 
the meeting is called to order by the presi- 
dent, he leads the assembly in the salute 
to the flag. The children then sing ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner”’ or ‘‘ America.’’ 

A quotation presenting a character 
building ideal is read and commented upon 
by the students. The secretary reads the 
minutes of the previous meeting and if 
there is no business to discuss the presi- 
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dent turns the meeting over to the chair- 
man of the program committee. Since the 
Horace Mann Junior High School has a 
definitely organized student body, most 
business is handled by that organization. 
However, school matters of urgent impor- 
tance are sometimes discussed following the 
reading of the minutes. 

The chairman of the program commit- 
tee announces the topic of the next meet- 
ing, introduces each number on the pro- 
gram, and names the participants. The 
children remain seated in the audience un- 
til they are announced. Immediately after 
their play or talk they leave the stage and 
return to their regular seats. Often whole 
classes appear at one time. 

Members of the cast arrange for the sim- 
ple stage settings with the assistance of a 
stage committee. Costumes are used when 
it is possible to obtain them without ex- 


pense. The pupils are permitted to use 
the stage footlights. 

As may be deduced, the assembly per- 
mits the child to interpret and convey his 
ideas in a manner which is impossible in 
many other forms of instruction. Class- 
room work is utilized and the best results 
are presented to a large group which en- 
thusiastically shows its approval. 

Though the true value of assemblies has 
not been scientifically determined, observa- 
tion of their influence makes one certain 
that they develop the students mentally and 
morally and improve them socially and 
ethically. Since the assemblies in their in- 
fancy have had an extremely beneficial ef- 
fect upon both pupil and school, we are 
led to believe that they offer unlimited pos- 
sibilities for the future development of the 
child, the improvement of classroom accom- 
plishment, and the increase of school spirit. 


A VACATION BOOK 


Erma L. Fercuson 
Head, Department Elementary Education, Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia 


Topic: How I Spent My Vacation. 


A. Informal reports at opening of school. 
Aims: To establish a social atmosphere; 
to give the children an opportunity 
for free expression; to discover the 
abilities of the various children; and 
to create in the minds of the children 

a need for better expression. 


Procedure: 

1. Teacher gives a short, direct, inter- 
esting report of her vacation. 

2. Children volunteer to give reports 
of their experiences. 

3. Teacher commends a clear picture, 
an exciting happening, or an inter- 
esting character portrayal. 


4. Children are asked how these re- 
ports could be made more interest- 
ing. After some discussion the fol- 
lowing standards are set up: 

a. Have a strong beginning sen- 
tence that tells who, what, when 
where, and why. 

b. Have the body made up of 
short, simple sentences, in or- 
derly arrangement, so the lis- 
tener can follow the events, see 
the picture or feel as you did. 

ce. Have a strong, snappy conclu- 
sion. 

5. Methods for preparation for tomor- 
row’s reports are discussed—vita- 
lized home work. 
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a. Choose a topic that is different. 

b. Make a strong, complete begin- 
ning sentence. 

e. Do not memorize it, merely work 
it out orally until you have it 
exactly as you wish to present 
it to your friends. 

d. Try to make us see the pictures 
‘you are describing. 

e. If there are people, help us to 
see them. 

f. Make it so clear we can imagine 
that we are with you and can 
feel as you do. 

g. Have a strong conclusion. 


B. Prepared reports. 


Aims: To appreciate the value and pos- 
sibilities of good English; to recognize 
good expression; to gain in ability in 
self-correction and skill in self-expres- 
sion. 

1. Teacher introduces the lesson by 
giving a carefully prepared report 
in which the standards set up are 
evident. 

2. Standards are on the board for 

ready reference. 

. Children volunteer to give reports. 

4. Class is encouraged to criticize re- 
ports. Emphasis is placed on the 
satisfactory factors. Children ana- 
lyze an excellent report by noticing 
the choice of words, the variety in 
sentence structure, how an impres- 
sion was made, the order of details. 
If there is an adverse criticism, the 
child who gives it is asked to re- 
construct in better form. 

5. Teacher frequently gives tone to 
the lesson by reorganizing a report, 
being careful not to go far beyond 
the abilities of the children. 

6. Children are quick to grasp a new 
idea and as soon as one has done 
something original, another will 
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imitate or do something better; 
through imitation and originality 
all children will benefit from the 
individual attempts. All efforts 
should be commended. If any con- 
tribution is unsatisfactory, the child 
should be told how to overcome his 
difficulty and should be given an- 
other opportunity the following 
day. 

7. Those reports that, by class judg- 
ment, are rated the best are written 
and placed on the bulletin board 
—the best first, ete. 


C. A vacation record book. 
Aims: To help the children record their 


summer experiences in an enjoyable 
and profitable manner; to aid the 
group in greater ability to appreciate 
their own experiences; to help the pu- 
pils to observe more closely; to aid 
them in gaining greater ease, facility, 
and style in oral and written expres- 
sion; to help them in acquiring a more 
extensive vocabulary; to see the value 
of careful organization; to appreciate 
the style of good literature and go to 
it for inspiration, enjoyment, feeling, 
and ideas; and to grow through their 
own efforts. 

1. Teacher shows class a notebook that 
she has prepared. This contains 
snapshots, picture post cards, cut- 
outs from magazines and advertis- 
ing material, poetry, interesting 
written reports. Children are al- 
lowed to look at it and ask ques- 
tions. Various ways of making an 
original book are discussed. Their 
needs for a book are listed: 

a. Collect pictures. 

b. Make drawings. 

e. Find or make maps. 

d. Find appropriate descriptive 
literature or poetry. 
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e. Write vivid descriptions, clear 
pictures, good reports of espe- 
cially enjoyable occasions. 

2. Class is divided into groups of 
those spending vacation in city, 
country, mountains, seashore, on a 
trip, or at home. Have each group 
work together in the collecting, 
pasting, and mounting of material. 
Stimulate slight competition by 
wondering which section will pro- 
duce the best results. Have group 
criticism of all work done. 


D. Appreciation of selections from good 
literature. 


Aims: To help children to see pictures 
more vividly, to interpret characters, 
to live experiences vicariously, to feel 
emotions more intensely, to appreciate 
good style in writing, and to find an 
outlet for leisure time in reading 
worth-while books. 

1. Teacher reads some choice bits of 
literature that bear on vacation ex- 
periences. For the older grades 
something from Sharp or Warner 
would be valuable. Not only do the 
children come to the exercise with 
keener interest, more apperceptive 
ideas, more vivid imagination, and 
finer appreciation, but they are also 
more observant, more discriminat- 
ing, and better able to follow and 
understand the style of the author. 

2. Children enumerate and list the 
ways by which the author held the 
interest and told his story well. One 
should get something like this: 

a. You could see the pictures al- 
most as though you were there. 

b. He used words that seemed to 
fit. 

ce. He got us excited and kept us 
wondering what would come 
next. 


d. Everything sounded true. 

e. Things seemed to come in order. 
3. Place on the shelf many books con- 

taining numerous similar reports of 

vacation experiences. Permit the 

children to read them for pleasure. 


KE. Telling a story. 
Aims: To make a class recitation highly 


enjoyable; to stimulate greater effort; 
to interest more pupils in reading; to 
train in ability to tell a story well; 
to increase interest in vocabulary, 
style, and expression; to establish 
higher standards for satisfactory oral 
reports. 

1. Some of the children who have been 
reading will have found so much 
enjoyment that they will wish to 
tell the class about the story read. 
Spend the class period in teaching 
how to prepare such a talk. 

a. Let children give ways in which 
they would attempt it. 

b. Have the group evaluate each 
suggestion. 

ce. Have children list the standards 
they would set up in rating a 
story thus told. 

d. Encourage a short debate as to 
whether or not memorizing is 
the best method. 

e. Teacher summarizes, bringing 
out and writing on the board 
the following suggestions: 
Choose a story you think all of 
the class will enjoy. 

Reread it several times. 
Standing in front of your mir- 
ror, tell it as though you were 
giving it in class. 

Go back and reread it to see 
what parts you omitted. 

If it will help you, make an out- 
line of the events. 

Now try to tell it again. 
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Go back and reread it to find the 
particularly fine words and ex- 
pressions. You will need to use 
these if the class is to enjoy your 
report as much as you did the 
reading. 

Continue to practice giving it 
until you are sure of yourself. 
Try it out on some member of 
the family. 

2. Spend several days in having the 
stories told. Keep the standards 
high and do not force a recitation 
until the child is prepared, but 
make it so interesting that all wish 
to share in the giving. Begin by 
calling on the best. Others will 
profit and put forth greater effort 
in the preparation. Do not permit 
anyone to escape and if any child 
attempts to bluff, make him feel 
most dissatisfied. Encourage class 
commendation and criticism. When 
there is a particularly good word 
or expression, try to have the chil- 
dren discover it and place it on the 
board. Suggest the value of a vo- 
eabulary notebook. 


2. Divide class into three or four 
groups with a chairman, and have 
practice work in preparation before 
the talks are presented to the class. 
Each group strives to contribute 
the best reports. The better stu- 
dents will help the weaker and the 
teacher will be able to assist the 
weakest. The give and take of the 
group will make for decided im- 
provement. 

3. When talks are given, call atten- 
tion to improvement as a result of 
higher standards, literary models, 
and suggestions from members of 
the class. 

4. Take from the bulletin board the 
previous reports and read them that 
all may appreciate the growth made 
during the interval. 

5. Have all acceptable reports written 
to be placed in the Vacation Book. 
During the writing exercise teacher 
will pass around and give assis- 
tance, so that articles may be very 
nearly correct. Words with spell- 
ing difficulty may be placed on the 
board. 

6. Have pictures placed with copy 


F. Another report of a summer experi- 
ence. 

Aims: To help the children to measure 
their own growth and discover fur- 
ther needs; to stimulate for greater 
effort; to give them an opportunity to G. A characterization. 
apply the ideas recently obtained; to Aims: To help children to take an inter- 
make them more exacting in measur- est in varied types of individuals; to 
ing their own effort, more thorough aid them in analyzing the characteris- 
and painstaking in preparation, more tics that predominate in different 

appreciative of the work of others, and types; to develop a sympathetic under- 
; more anxious to overcome difficulties ; standing and fellowship for those dif- 


to show them where to go for help; ferent; to help them to discriminate 
and to raise the standard of the whole between good and bad; to gain ability 


‘ class exercise. to enjoy characters in literature. 


1. Teacher gives another report of her Topic: The most interesting person I 
summer vacation. saw last summer. 


and permit the pupils to pass 
around, examining the work and 
deciding which book will prob- 
ably be the best. 
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Procedure: 


1. Again the teacher sets the standard 
by describing and characterizing an 
interesting individual. 


2. Children formulate standards for 


such a report. 

3. A lesson in adjectives will help. 
Forty descriptive words could be 
placed on the board and ten pic- 
tures of persons placed above. The 
children could decide to which pic- 
ture the adjective was applicable. 
If there is uncertainty of meaning, 
the dictionary can be used. These 
pictures should be varied, as: 
Whistler’s ‘‘Mother,’’ Watts’ ‘‘Sir 
Galahad,’’ Reynolds’ ‘‘ Age of In- 
nocence,’’ Murillo’s ‘‘The Melon 
Eaters.’’ 

4. Again the class works in groups. 
Each individual presents his talk 
to the group, receives criticisms, 
and makes revision. Only those 
talks acceptable to the group are 
presented to the class, but there is 
a count against the group for each 
pupil who does not contribute. In 
this way the leaders will force the 
indolent to added effort and will 
continually check up on them. Only 
one class period will be devoted to 
group meetings, the remainder of 
the work to be done at other 
times. 

5. In the characterizations, it is often 
necessary for the teacher to ask per- 
tinent questions, contribute a new 
word, call attention to confusion 
that must be cleared up, reorganize 
a report, contribute a characteriza- 
tion in different form. It is not 
easy for children to see characters 
and it will take some time before 
they will be able to choose one that 
they can describe in a way to be 
interesting to others. 


H. Characters in literature and art. 
Aims: To help children to know the 


great men in history and literature; 
to help them to read meaning into pic- 
tures; to aid them to see the char- 
acters in literature and anticipate how 
they would act under certain condi- 
tions; to give children ability to dis- 
criminate between personal qualities 
and to use the correct word. 

1. Teacher characterizes a man in his- 
tory and children guess who is de- 
scribed. The one guessing correctly 
continues the game. 

2. Pictures are hung about the room. 
One is characterized and the person 
guessing correctly may continue by 
describing another character. 

3. One child stands before the group. 
Members of the group try to find 
what character in literature he rep- 
resents by asking questions that 
can be answered by ‘‘Yes’’ or 
‘‘No.’’ If he cannot reply he loses 
his place, and the one asking the 
question takes the stand. The one 
guessing the correct character has 
an opportunity to be ‘‘it.’’ 

4. Teacher reads poems from De la 
Mare, such as ‘‘Old Susan,’’ ‘‘Old 
Ben,’’ ‘‘Maratha,’’ ‘‘ Alone,’’ ‘‘ The 
Tailor,’’ ‘‘Ned.’’ If it is a younger 
grade, Clinton Scollard’s ‘‘Pop 
Corn Man’’ may be used. Have 
children memorize the character 
poem they like best and devote one 
or more periods to having them 
given. Permit free choice but give 
assistance where needed. Stress 
the various ways by which char- 
acters were introduced. 

5. Have children write a characteri- 
zation for their vacation books. If 
possible, have pictures to accom- 
pany the articles. Have these read 
to the class and evaluated. Those 
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accepted are to be copied and placed 
in book. Others are to be im- 
proved, submitted, and revised un- 
til accepted. 

6. Have pupils in each group examine 
the books of their group and show 
to class the one that they consider 
best. Stress artistic appearance, 
arrangement, illustrations, literary 
selections, content of written ar- 
ticles. 


J. Beautiful places I saw last summer. 


Aims: To develop the powers of obser- 
vation; to enlarge the vocabulary; to 
appeal to the emotions; to increase the 
ability to appreciate; to gain ability 
in the fine use of words and fluency in 
expression; to develop power to make 
nice discriminations; and to enjoy 
reading descriptions in literature. 

1. Children work in groups, first 
choosing the topic or picture they 
wish to describe. They then try to 
give their description to the mem- 
bers of the group. Difficulties are 
met. 

2. Teacher calls the class to order and 
asks what assistance they need if 
their pictures are to be satisfactory 
for the book. Doubtless there will 
be confusion of details, a hodge- 
podge of many pictures rather than 
one clear-cut view, a moving picture 
rather than still life, inability to 
recall the details, very indefinite 
impressions, and no ability to ex- 
press feeling if any were attendant. 

3. Teacher may write on the board, 
‘“The Sea.’’ Beneath, horizontally, 
some distance apart, write the dif- 
ferent conditions under which one 
might get a picture of the sea, such 
as, storm, sunrise, clear day, dark 
night, moonlight, wind, snow, fog, 
rain. From top to bottom at left, 


write the objects that would enter 
into the picture, as, sky, sea, waves, 
breakers, rocks, beach, gulls, ships, 
pier. Now carrying each of these 
words out under the particular sea- 
son or time of day, write as many 
adjectives as possible to describe it. 
For instance, sky and sea could 
be leaden, heavy, dark, forbidding, 
angry, sullen, grey, thickening. Per- 
mit the children to consult their 
dictionaries for synonyms. With- 
out calling attention to them, place 
about the room good pictures of the 
sea in its varying moods. Hand 
around envelopes containing clip- 
pings of descriptions of the sea. 
Let the children find more adjec- 
tives and classify them in the 
proper group. Bracket each set of 
adjectives and give the feeling one 
would try to express in giving that 
picture. Use such words as: sad, 
meiancholy, lonely, happy, fright- 
ened, dreamy, playful, eager. Read 
Celia Thaxter’s ‘‘Sandpiper.’’ Ask 
the children how the author gave 
the impression there. Let the chil- 
dren choose one picture they are 
going to describe, one that they 
have seen recently. Have them out- 
line the things they will include in 
the order of presenting. List ad- 
jectives they may use. Next, try 
to get verbs and adverbs that will 
aid in giving the impression. 


. Children give their descriptions. 


After every two or three, teacher 
gives a model, something to stimu- 
late to further effort. She may in- 
troduce exclamatory or interroga- 
tive sentences. She may use an 
inverted order of sentence. She 
will try to emphasize the beauty, 
emotional feeling, and relation of 
details. Encourage originality, in- 
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itiative, and real effort on the part 
of the children. Insist that it is a 
picture to be hung on the wall, so 
it must not move. Try to set the 
standards high and insist on hard 
work. 


. Have the descriptions written. In 


preparation, include in the spelling 
lesson the words needed for the es- 
says. Give frequent dictation exer- 
cises that will include the words 


used and will introduce suggestive 


expressions, such as: ‘‘ A tall, weep- 
ing willow leaned over the crystal 
pool.’’ Make a scale of the written 
descriptions and arrange them on 
the bulletin board in the order of 
their merit. Let the children dis- 
cover their own needs. 


. Place about the room a great many 


beautiful pictures of natural 
beauty. These may be obtained 
from magazines, advertising ma- 
terial, calendars, ete. Have clip- 
pings or typewritten copies of de- 
lightful word descriptions. Give 
each child one and let him try to 
find which picture it will best fit. 
Have it clipped on to remain unless 
some one finds something more ap- 
propriate. Have children continue 
to work until all the pictures have 
poem or prose selections. Let the 
child who has made the most com- 
binations present her results. If 
any child believes he has something 
more appropriate, let him present 
it and leave the choice to the class. 
Proceed with the other workers. 
Although prizes are not desirable, 
it might afford pleasure to give to 
those doing the best work their 
choice of picture and printed ma- 
terial to be hung in their room. 
This should make a lasting appre- 
ciation. 


7. A class exercise in description. 


Topic is something that is familiar 
to all. Various beginning sentences 
are contributed until the best is 
chosen. A loose outline is written 
on the board as a guide. Other sen- 
tences are contributed, revised, al- 
tered, until they are written on the 
board. When the whole thing is 
finished, it is rewritten. Better 
words are substituted; the order is 
changed; new thoughts are intro- 
duced. This should give the chil- 
dren training in the correct method 
of procedure. 


. Have children write descriptions 


for their vacation books. Let them 
present these with pictures for the 
class judgment. Then, have the 
books thus far completed placed on 
a table to be reviewed. Try to have 
class decision as to which group has 
the best contribution. 


K. How I did something. 

Aims: To gain skill in outlining; to de- 
velop unity, clearness, and coherence; 
to introduce humor if possible; to 
learn how to tell a good story well. 
1. A number of possible topics are ar- 


ranged on the board. Children 
suggest others. Children prepare 
outlines of what they will include 
in their story in the order of pres- 
entation. 


. Teacher reads several interesting 


narratives, such as, ‘‘How I Killed 
a Bear,’’ ‘‘A Fight with a Trout,’’ 
‘‘Camping Out.’’ Children set up 
standards of what to expect in such 
a report. 


. Have reports given. Commend all 


worthy effort. Make standards 
cumulative. Give assistance where 
needed. Show the children that 
good descriptions and characteri- 
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zations make it easier to follow the 
exposition. Make the class exer- 
cise so entertaining that children 
will feel they are making a real 
contribution. 

4. Have these reports written for the 
vacation book. 


L. Final report on vacation. 


Aims: To have the children utilize all 
the principles they have learned; to 
help them to write a valuable letter; 
to give them greater ability to utilize 
leisure time profitably; and to help 
them to gain more from later vaca- 
tions. 

1. Read advertising material ar- 
ranged to lure people into particu- 
lar haunts. Discover how the trick 
is done. 

2. Read travelogues in connection with 
the work in geography. 

3. Read literary material full of hu- 
mor, good style, clear pictures, in- 
teresting characters, and the ways 
of doing things. 

4. Have children give an account of 
their vacation, including where 
they went, what they saw, what 
they did, whom they learned to 
know. Have these given and call 
attention to the improvement over 
the first attempt. 

5. Have children write letters to a 


former classmate telling of their 
vacation experiences. 

6. Let them include a copy of the let- 
ter in the book if they desire. 

7. Have books finished and placed in 
covers. Keep for exhibition pur- 
poses, but encourage giving them 
to some one who would appreciate 
them—mother, grandmother, or a 
sick child. 


M. An assembly program. 
Aims: To utilize the class exercises for 


the entertainment of others; to help 
the children to assemble material 
into a form that could be given on 
the stage; to give opportunity for re- 
citing poems learned; to give pleas- 
ure and inspiration to others in the 
school. 

1. A group of children sit under a 
tree discussing the best place to 
spend a summer vacation. Gnomes, 
fairies, nymphs, dryads, and elfs 
appear and give the reasons why 
they should visit forest, stream, 
glade, or sea. Poems are given, 
beautiful scenes appear in a frame 
at rear of stage. Songs are sung; 
soft music is played. There are 
dances of the waves, butterflies, 
flowers, insects, and animals of the 
forest. All unite in a dance to the 
sun. 








CORRELATION AS IT WAS CARRIED OUT INA 
PLATOON SCHOOL 


Exivrma McDonaLp 
Highland School, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 


Can ‘correlation be carried on success- 
fully in a platoon school? How ean all 
educational opportunities be utilized in a 
project when the subject is taught by sev- 
eral teachers? Will the desired outcomes 
result when each teacher works with only 
a small part of the unit? 

The following reports show how seven 
teachers of history, geography, reading, 
music, art, and two English teachers in the 
Highland School of Aliquippa, Pennsylva- 
nia, correlated sixth grade subject matter 
into one unit with desired results. This is 
just one of a number of similar correla- 
tions carried on in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades between the home room and 
the special teachers. For instance, in the 
fourth grade, a study of Holland was the 
-eenter around which all the teachers cor- 
related their work. 

The last school year was begun with the 
definite purpose of bringing about corre- 
lation in the work of the ‘‘home room’’ 
and ‘‘special’’ teachers to determine, if 
possible, the validity of the objections of 
the opposition to the platoon schools, which 
arise from the belief that the platoon or- 
ganization by its very nature precludes 
successful correlation. 

These teachers first met together with 
their respective courses of study and care- 
fully compared the work as outlined for 
the various subjects, discussed the possi- 
bilities of effective correlation using the 
history as a basis, and decided to start 
with the Teutons, since this topic came 
next on the outline. The unit was or- 
ganized in a general way at this first meet- 
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ing, with one or two main objectives set 
up. Each teacher gave suggestions, think- 
ing in terms of her own subject, and at the 
same time keeping in mind the aim of 
tying all the subjects together into one 
large unit. 

During the ensuing weeks, these teachers 
came together informally in twos or threes 
to discuss the materials on hand and the 
possibilities of obtaining others needed. 
There were frequent exchanges of sug- 
gestions and reports of developments and 
trends toward the main outcomes, when the 
teachers met accidentally in the halls, at 
doorways, or in the lunch room. Teachers 
came to have a knowledge of each other’s 
work through these discussions. Out of 
this grew an understanding and a sympa- 
thetic codperation that could not have been 
obtained in any other way. 

At the end of six weeks, another formal 
meeting was held to report on the work 
already accomplished and to discuss the 
work for the following period. The in- 
formal group meetings continued ll 
through the year, with just one other meet- 
ing of the entire group. 

As a climax, at the end of the year, an 
operetta called ‘‘The Lorelei,’’ written by 
one of the children, and a puppet show, 
*‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ were given. 

The outcomes were not limited to any 
one subject, however. For instance, when 
the castle was made, the need for arith- 
metic, English, geography, and reading as 
well as history arose; in addition many de- 
tails were referred to the separate subject 
teachers. 
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CoRRELATION OF SixTH GRADE SuBJECT MATTER 


History 
Teacher—Marjorie Simpson 


Geography 
Teacher—Clara Frank 


Reading 
Teacher—Margaret Grace 





According to our course of 
study, one phase of history 
must follow another chron- 
ologically. On the subject of 
Teutons, the history formed a 
basis for all correlation work 
in other classes. 

“How the Teutons Changed 
the History of Europe”: 

I. Tribes 

1. Names 
a. Angles 
b. Saxons 
c. Goths 
d. Franks 

(Note.—Stressed particu- 
larly because of geography.) 

2. Location of tribes 

(Note-——Class made _loca- 
tion maps giving background 
for early and present 
Europe.) 

3. Types of homes 

(Note.—Sand tables repre- 
senting homes and life.) 

4. Warfare 
5. Religion 
6. Government 
7. Characteristics 
8. Invasion of Huns 
II. Beginnings of German 
Empire. Results of Teutonic 
life upon Europe. 
III. Invasion of Teutons into 
England. 
1. Tribes 
2. Effect upon England 
3. Life as it developed in 
medieval England 
a. Classes of people 
(1) Nobles, knights 
(2) Serfs 
(3) Clergy 
b. Warfare 
e. Government 
d. Occupations 





One of the greatly desired 
results in the study of geog- 
raphy is to arouse an under- 
standing interest in the coun- 
tries of the world. A com- 
parison of the early tribes 
with the people of today 
seemed to be one way of 
bringing about this result. 

After Germany arose 
through their history, the 
children suggested the follow- 
ing points of present-day his- 
tory and interest: 

1. Finding people they 
knew or children in their own 
class who came from Ger- 
many, or some one whose an- 
cestors came from that coun- 
try 

2. Graf Zeppelin 

3. Canaries from the Harz 
Mountains 

(Note.—A notice of a large 
consignment of canaries 
which had been sent from the 
Harz Mountains had been 
brought in to school by sev- 
eral of the pupils. We had 
also several pictures of the 
Graf Zeppelin. This led to 
the making of an outline by 
the children to be followed 
and was worked out in groups 
of six or eight people to the 
group.) 

I. Germany of Today 

1. Location 
2. Surface 

(Note.—As each led to the 
needs, problems, and customs 
of today.) 

3. Industries arising 
from these facts 

4. Climate as related to 
each 








Correlation of reading with 
other subjects gives the child 
a real aim and provides an 
excellent training in finding 
his own reference material. It 
keeps before him the idea of 
reading with a purpose. 

A good study habit that 
our pupils gained through 
correlation was that of using 
the index and table of con- 
tents more effectively. In 
geography class they had 
learned the characteristics of 
Germany and her people. 
Then, when they were using 
the index, they recognized 
these characteristics as being 
necessary to their needs. They 
learned to judge the worth of 


material by facts already 
learned. 
Another reading ability 


developed by correlation was 
in training a child to find his 
own material. Many pictures 
and newspaper clippings were 
brought to class and were 
always read and posted. 

The children brought many 
books from the public library 
in which they had found 
something that had interested 
them. At no time did the 
teacher go and select a list of 
books for this particular sub- 
ject. The children’s list was 
kept posted on the blackboard 
at all times for reference. 
The books were kept on a 
separate shelf for their use. 

In the study of Germany, 
our reading list included 
among other books: 

1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
2. Bingen on the Rhine 








History 


e. Recreations 
(1) Tournament 
(2) Jousts 
f. Homes 
(Note —After studying 
homes of all classes of people 
in the middle ages, the class 
decided to build a typical 


castle. They chose three 
group leaders.) 
Gr. I. Construction of 


drawbridge, moat, and the 
foundation of the castle. 

Gr. II. Construction of the 
castle wall, inner wall, and 
inner moat. 

Gr. III. Construction of 
castle, stable, church, card- 
board figures, and plans for 
the castle. 

All groups made maps, 
booklets, ete. 

The base for the castle 
buildings and walls was made 
from cardboard covered with 
a salt, flour, and alum com- 
bination. When the castle 
was dry, it was painted to 
represent blocks of stone. 
The work on the project was 
supervised and done by the 
children and their group 
leaders. 

g. The church 
Type of church 
Clergy 
Monks 
Nuns 
Leaders of church 
Effect of church on 

England 

(Note.—See Art—rose win- 
dows and the art history con- 
nected with them.) 

h. Gradual change 
from medieval Eng- 
land to modern 
England. 
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Geography 


5. People of today as 
contrasted to the early 
tribes 

6. Cities and their loca- 
tion, importance, why 
and how developed 

7. Commerce 

8. Effect of the World 
War on Germany 

9. Change of government 

II. Pupil Activities 

1. Making a list of ar- 
ticles bearing the stamp, 
“Made in Germany” 

2. Bringing articles from 
Germany, which some of the 
children had at home, for an 
exhibit 

3. Each pupil kept a 
notebook in which items of 
particular interest were re- 
corded. Small pictures cut 
from magazines were pasted 
in these books, while large 
pictures were placed in a 
large class scrapbook and left 
as a reference book for future 
classes 

4. Both enthusiasm and 
interest were manifested when 
the pupils wrote letters of in- 
quiry for folders and booklets 
from railroads and steamship 
companies. One of the groups 
took charge of this work with 
the result that in addition to 
the folders, we received some 
wonderful posters of the Ba- 
varian Alps 

5. Maps, large and small, 
were made to bring out cer- 
tain points of interest 


Reading 


3. Around the World 
with the Children 

4. Legends of the Rhine: 
Lorelei 
Lohengrin 
The Mouse Tower 
Siegfried and Roland 
Story of Cologne 

5. Little Journeys through 


Germany 
6. Our Little German 
Cousins 
7. How the World is 
Housed 


8. Viking Tales 
9. The German Twins 
10. Reference books from 
home, school and library 
11. Compton’s Encyclo- 
pedia 
12. World Book 
13. Numerous selections 
from textbooks 
(Note—See English and 
music columns for additional 
references. ) 


English 


Teachers—Myrtle St. Clair 
and Susan Darroch 








In one sixth grade the 
language centered around: 
I. Legends correlated with 
geographical study of Ger- 
many and a study of the 
Teutonic tribes in history, 
leading to: 
1. Reading of legends in 
library period 
2. Much discussion in 
English class and a 
comparison with myths 
of other lands, for- 
merly studied 
II. German operas 
1. Operas based on leg- 
end 
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Music Art English 
Teacher—Genevieve Neish Teacher—Erna Fietz 
German folk songs were With many possibilities for ; 2. Life of Wagner— 
used as an introduction to the |' the correlation of art with the |; procedure : 
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study of German music. This 
enlivened the children’s inter- 
est to such an extent that 
phonograph records were 
brought from the homes and 
used in the classrooms; among 
these were airs from some of 
the German operas. Through 
this activity came the oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of 
the more famous composers 
and artists of Germany. 
Stories concerning the lives 
of some of these persons were 
also read with much interest. 
Simple editions of some of 
the more commonly known 
German songs were played as 
piano solos by members of 
the classes. 

An outline of the music 
material which was used in 
this study follows: 

I. Song material 

1. Songs learned by the 
children : 

O Tempora! O 
Mores! 

The Harvest Home 

The Mill 

The Builders 

Cross Old Crow 

Follow the Leader 

The Watch on the 
Rhine 

The Lorelei 

Silent Night 

The Town Crier— 

(introduced in Wag- 

ner’s Opera, “Die 

Meistersingers” ) 

The Prize Song 

(from same opera) 

A Carol (Wagner’s 

“Siegfried Idyl’) 





project, the following were 
some of the problems worked 
out by the children: 
I. Illustrated booklets 
1. Class scrapbook 
2. Individual books 
II. Sand-table representa- 
tion of barbarian tribes. 
III. Charts 
1. Map of location of 
tribes 

2. Illustrated maps show- 
ing location of im- 
portant English cas- 
tles 

3. Ground plans for cas- 
tles 

(Note—See reading, his- 

tory and English for other 
work.) 

IV. While a geographical 
and historical back- 
ground of medieval Eu- 
rope was being formed, 
the children wanted to 
express themselves in art 
class. Castles were the 
most interesting of the 
several features, so we 
decided to use a castle 
design in the making of 
a miniature stained glass 
window. This led to a 
study of: 

1. Medieval castles 
Architectural construc- 
tion 

Material used 

Interior design 

Furniture 

Decoration 

(Note.—The ehildren found 

much material in history, art, 
reference, and library books, 
encyclopedias, etc.) 


a. Name of opera and 
characters given 
b. Stage setting and 
costuming as  de- 
t scribed for each act 
in the Victor book of 
' opera 
e. Story developed 
through each act 
with songs 
d. Pictures eagerly 
looked for in maga- 
zines, books, and 
newspapers 
e. Radio news read 
daily for mention of 
opera programs 
3. Music from the operas 
heard in music class 
4. Costuming studied in 
art class 
(Note—Four favorite op- 
eras were: Lohengrin, Tann- 
} hiiuser, Siegfried, Die Meis- 
- tersingers. ) 
III. Pupil activity 
1. Being inspired by the 
legend, “The Lorelei,” 
Gen wrote and staged 
an operetta which she 
called “The Lorelei.” 
She chose familiar 
music suited to the va- 
rious scenes and fitted 
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words to it 

2. The class produced 
the operetta under her 
direction 


3. Original music, “The 
Death Song,” com- 
posed and played by 
Lyman as an interlude 
following the death 
scene 





4. All costumes, scenery, 








Music 
The Cascade (Wag- 
ner’s “Rhinegold”’) 
A Travelogue 
The Slumber Song 


2. Music heard on _ the 
phonograph: 
Songs from 
“Lohengrin” : 


Elsa’s Dream 
My Trusty Swan 
King’s Prayer 
The Wedding March 
Bridal Chorus 
Dost Thou Breathe 
the Incense Sweet? 
In Distant Lands 
Songs from 
“Tannhiauser” : 
Elizabeth’s Prayer 
Songs from “Elijah”: 
If With All Your 
Hearts 
Rest in the Lord 
Lift Thine Eyes 
Hear Ye Israel 
II. Stories read 
1. Stories concerning 
some of the noted com- 
posers: 
George F. Handel 
Robert Schumann 
Felix Mendelssohn, the 
Joyous Composer 
Only One Bach 
Humperdinck’s Home 
2. Miscellaneous _ stories 
relating to the music 
of Germany: 
The Town Musicians 
The Magic Record 
Clockmaker’s House 
Hansel and Gretel, the 
story concerning the 
opera 
Shoes for Geese 
An Evening Concert 
The Boy Who Sang with 
the Birds 





EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Art 


2. Study of stained glass 
windows 
History of glass 
Ancient and modern 
methods of coloring 
glass 

How a stained glass 
window is made 

Study of stained glass 
windows in Ali- 
quippa 

Famous English win- 
dows 

Rose windows 

American stained glass 

Life and works of 
John la Farge 

Peacock windows 

Trinity Church win- 
dows (Buffalo) 

3. Designing and making 
@ miniature stained 
glass window 

4. Study of medieval 
costumes 
Design 
Materials 
Designing original cos- 

tumes for men and 
women of all classes 
for the castle made 
in history class 

5. Dressing marionettes 
in Shakespearean cos- 
tumes for the puppet 
play in English 


6. Posters for puppet 
play 

7. Illustrating scenes 
from “Merchant of 
Venice,” using medi- 
eval costumes and in- 
teriors 

8. Tapestries 


a. How they are made 

b. Research work for 
designs 

c. Study of tapestries 





English 


and properties were 
designed and made by 
the students under the 
leadership of a student 
especially gifted in 
each type of work 

5. Presented before the 
the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, creating a 
new interest in and ap- 
preciation of operas 

6. Pupils made booklets 
containing their favor- 
ite operas written in 
their own words 

7. Much free discussion 
of operas heard over 
the radio in the home 

8. Invitations to _ per- 
formances sent to the 
different grades and 
parents 

9. Tickets planned and 
made 

10. Posters made and dis- 
played in the halls 

11. Letters written to 
friends describing the 
“Lorelei” 

12. “Thank you” notes for 
records borrowed 


While this English class 
worked on the opera, in an- 
other English class a sugges- 
tion was made by the children 
that they bring in any stories 
they were studying. “The 
Merchant of Venice” was de- 
cided upon, since Venice was 
one of the leading seaports of 
early history, and the pupils 
were anxious to know more 
about this “Canal City,” as 
they expressed it. 

I. They read “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” from 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
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Music 


The Shop of Europe 

The Meistersingers 

Meistersingers of Nurem- 
burg 

Handel’s “Messiah” 

Elijah, the Faithful 
Prophet (read as an 
introduction to Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” ) 
Violinmakers’ Village 

Old Nuremburg 

More instruments and 
Music 





Art 


in museums, public 
buildings, furniture 
shops, and homes, 
ete. 
d. Making an imitation 
crayonex tapestry 
9. Medieval English de- 


signs 

a. Crests and seals 

b. Banners 

ce. Armor and weap- 
ons 


d. Application of these 
designs to craft 
problems—! a m p- 
shades, tapestries 

10. Picture study 

a. Sir Galahad—Watts 

b. Sir Galahad—Ab- 
bey’s mural 

ce. King Lear—Abbey 





ENGLISH SUMMARY 


I. Language technique and 
outcomes in both English 
classes : 

1. A study of good sen- 
tence structure 

2. The use of punctua- 
tion marks 

3. Parts of speech devel- 
oped incidentally 
a. Use of adjectives in 


describing char- 
acters 
b. Verbs, actions of 
characters 


4. Ability to think and 
discuss freely, logical- 





ly, and coherently in 
a real audience situa- 
tion 
5. Ability to write easily 
and correctly because 
one has something vital 
to express 
II. Of course, the above 
English is given in detail for 
these two specific plays only. 
Much further English work 
was done in relation to geog- 
raphy and history, for some 
of which please refer to the 
geography and history col- 
umns. 





English 


peare. Copies of the original 
play were brought into the 
classroom also, and parts of 
it were studied. 

In relation to their study 
of English, history and geog- 
raphy, Shakespeare was stud- 
ied as an English playwright. 
His birthplace was located and 
interesting facts about his life 
in England were studied. 

II. Activities 

1. Oral English 
a. Discussion of orig- 
inal play and story 
b. Suggestion made by 
the pupils that they 
write the play in 


modern language, 
using many of 
Shakespeare’s _ex- 
pressions 


c. Discussion was also 
necessary in relation 
to the construction 
work—how to make 
puppets. Reference 
books were consulted 
and reviewed 

2. Written English 

Writing the play 

Invitations to parents 
and other children 

Advertising the play 

Slogans for posters 

Writing letters to 
friends telling of the 
play 

Magazine _ published, 
based on the play 
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STUDENT HELP'/IN THE GROWTH OF THE TEACHER 


BY 


OnE Who Trizp It 


From time immemorial, individuals en- 
trusted with the task of training and edu- 
eating the young have invented all sorts 
of devices to find out the:retentive and 
imitative powers of their ‘pupils. They 
have applied their authority religiously, 
punishing and rewarding, j praising and 
scolding, checking and encouraging them 
along certain lines. Thes¢ practices in 
teaching have been carried through in the 
assumption that teachers, having acquired 
knowledge and attained adequate perfec- 
tion, were in a secure position to educate 
the young after an established rule. 

As a pupil, I had always garried a ques- 
tion mark in my young mind regarding 
the self-sufficiency and assumed perfection 
of some of my teachers. Naturally, when 
I began to teach, the question mark was 
directed toward my own ability to teach 
according to the laws of maximum growth 
and service. However, I ‘had failed in 
finding a way to test and check myself 
and I did not quite trust to: my own judg- 
ment. Even professional promotion did 
not remove the question mark, as it might 
or might not be an indication of successful 
teaching. 

The state normal school where I went to 
teach presented an atmosphere of the most 
stimulating kind. Research work was con- 
ducted extensively and an experimental 
attitude in classroom procedure was en- 
couraged freely. Being eager to find out 
whether I was growing along with my stu- 
dents, I decided to secure the codperation 
of the young people. As a teacher, I had 
the right to criticize, advise, approve, and 
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disapprove; but now, reversing the order, 
I wished to receive criticism myself. Some 
instructors had already asked their classes 
to criticize the course of study, but to be 
criticized as a teacher without the stu- 
dents’ signatures was altogether another 
matter. What if a hailstorm of disagree- 
able discoveries and remarks should pour 
upon me! The idea was terrifying. 

Fortunately, love of truth, courage, and 
sincerity were developed in the students to 
a large extent, which formed a good back- 
ground for such an experiment. So one 
day, to the consternation of the whole class, 
I introduced the new project in the follow- 
ing words: 

‘*Please take paper and pencil, and criti- 
cize me as a teacher and person. Mention 
good and bad characteristics and discuss 
the course of study and the method of con- 
ducting it. Do this favorably or adversely 
as the case may be. You are not sup- 
posed to put down flattering remarks 
about me to make me feel good, but state 
the truth as it appears to you in every 
point. Do not sign names, and you may 
be sure I cannot recognize your hand- 
writing. Now, go as freely as you can, 
because unless you are absolutely truthful 
your papers will be of no help to me or to 
the class.”’ 

When I took the bundle of papers, I 
was a most curious person. My young 
friends had done their share fully. In 
the lists of strong and weak points I could 
clearly see wherein lay my hopes for con- 
tinuous growth. When a new course was 
organized and a new group of students 
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met, toward the middle of the term, the 
experiment was tried again, yielding new 
suggestions for improvement. 

The following is a list of qualities which 


PERSONALITY 


SYMPATHY AND 
UNDERSTANDING 


ATTITUDE AND 
DISPOSITION. 


METHOD or Con- 
DUCTING THE COURSE 


Sense or Humor 


Course or Stupy 


ASSIGNMENTS 


DELIVERY IN AND 
ouT oF CLASS 


Pray Spirit 


students recognized and approved of in 
the teacher. Each sentence or expression 
represents a certain student. As usual, no 
names were signed. 


Winning. Loving. Pleasing. Distinct. Carries with it a sense of 
beauty and kindness. Attractive and impressive. Very inspiring 
teacher. Dresses simply and neatly. “I admire you for avoiding 
cosmetics.” 


Has real insight into human character. Knows each student. Sympa- 
thetic. Can fathom the feelings of others. Love and understanding 
for children and young people. Most humane. Wonderful Christian 
spirit. Great teacher; we can’t help loving her. Childlike spirit. 


Looking on bright side of things. Friendly with children, students, 
and teachers. Motherly at times, yet youthful and dignified. Happy 
attitude creating a happy atmosphere. Humble attitude. Pleasant. 
Recognizes and speaks to students. Kind-hearted toward all. Par- 
ticipates in all social events. A good mixer. Like one of us, but firm. 
Not effusive or gushing. 


Effective way of presenting subject, thus insuring interest. Explains 
fully, simply, clearly. Keeps growing with class. Good questioner. 
Socialized recitations. Class allowed to do for itself, taking part in the 
procedure. Pleasure and privilege to go into class. Not a teacher, but 
a supervisor. Thought-provoking discussions. Training in thinking. 
Does not only give facts and methods. Devices and methods in con- 
ducting class good and varied. 


Keen sense of humor displayed appropriately. Not sarcastic. At 
times humorous and at times very serious. Witty, appreciates a good 
joke even at her expense. Joy and intense interest. 


Well worked out. Work does not slide. Very instructive and stimu- 
lating. Teacher finishes what she starts. Ability to impart knowledge. 
Wonderful way of giving facts and experiences. Practical knowledge 
and broad views. Desire to know more aroused. 


References well worked out and to the point. Teacher knows what 
we need. Makes her assignments very clearly. Does not overload 
class. We work eagerly; not merely book work. Practical. 


Good command of English. Moderate tone of voice. Can be heard 
all over the room. Pronunciation and enunciation clear, perfect. Vo- 
eabulary select and of large range. Delivery direct, simple, sincere. 


Play instinct evident. She has inspired all of us with the play spirit. 
She is a child with the children. Can play with students and still 
keep dignity. 
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Type or MIND 


Store or KNow.- 
EDGE 


EXPERIENCE 


ADAPTABILITY 


SENSE OF 
FAIRNESS 


CHARACTER 
SINCERITY 


SENSE OF 
FREEDOM AND 
SELF-EXPRESSION 


WILLING TO HELP 


CLASSROOM 
DISCIPLINE 


ABSENCE OF 
FEar 


Sretr-DEVELOP- 
MENT 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Very broad-minded. Great mentality. Progressive. Deep and keen 
thinker. Wonderfully inspiring mind. Provides good food for thought. 
Has ideals and sound philosophy, also common sense. Keeps learning. 


Great deal of knowledge. Equipment extensive and varied. Knows 
more than her teaching calls for. She can impart knowledge widely. 
Versed on all subjects. Thorough. Does not talk over our heads. 


Teachers’ personal and social experiences utilized in explaining abstrac- 
tions. Has ideas from experience, not only from books. Marvelous 
experiences inspiring to students. Can stimulate growth. Teaches 
easily. 


Puts herself on a level with her pupils. She is the kind who can meet 
any circumstance well. Meets all situations intelligently. “In all our 
observations, you have changed yourself according to the situation.” 


Fair and square, but expects us to be fair with her. She treats all 
alike. Fair and just in her criticism of others. Impartial. Criticizes 
herself when occasion arises. Anxious to do better. 


Good. Conscientious. Free from deceit. Works hard. Keeps grow- 
ing. Alert to her duties. Morally perfect. “You are a splendid char- 
acter for us to consider as an example.” 


Expresses her thoughts sincerely but still considerate of other people’s 
feelings. Not self-conscious, natural. Never hides real self under 
artificial manners. 


Students given freedom to participate in classroom procedure. Dis- 
cussions proceed with frankness and courage. Variance of opinion 
allowed. Appreciative of effort and contribution of students. Does 
not force on us her own opinions. Students given opportunity to 
grow through self-expression in word and in deed. Teacher believes 
in being yourself. 


Willing to explain things more than once, best quality of a teacher. 
She has calmness, patience, poise, self-control. Lends a hand to any- 
one. There is nothing that she would not do for her pupils. 


Successful way of handling pupils and students. Kind but firm hand. 
Good disciplinarian. Self-government. Puts responsibility on stu- 
dents. No barrier between teacher and pupil. 


We were free from fear, but knew we had to work. Filled students 
with joy instead of fear. “My feeling of worry left me when I entered 
your class.” Inspired with idea of self-confidence. 


Teacher does not force her own will upon students. “Enjoyed course 
because you taught us how to think deeply.” Encouraged originality. 
She tells the pupils what to do personally. She calls upon the 
individual to do her own thinking. Stimulates and appreciates cre- 
ative work. Not depending on textbooks only. 
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The following is a list of points from the 
adverse criticisms of the same teacher: 


I do not like your bobbed hair; the other: 


way was more’ becoming. Distant attitude. 
Mania for loud colors (yellow, blue, old rose). 
You are a bit partial. Keep straps upon 
shoulder . . . continually falling; it makes me 
nervous. Some students should have been dis- 
missed. You have too much patience. Absent- 
minded. Do not notice students when going 
through halls. With your understanding of 
children you should get married. Too much 
work (one student out of 300). You should 
use more powder on your face. At times, 
there are wrinkles in your dress. You keep 
long hours. Stay too much in your office. 


From the foregoing statements, it was 
evident that students’ analyses of the char- 
acter and work of a teacher may be trust- 
worthy. In the list of adverse criticisms, 
I found most of the remarks justifiable 


and was grateful for them. For instance, 
students attending the regular sessions had 
frequently commented favorably on my so- 
cial qualities, while the summer students 
had complained of my lack of sociability 
outside the class. Both criticisms were 
correct ; but my unusually large classes in 
the summer sessions were responsible for 
my failure to be more with the students 
outside class hours. 

The results of these experiments were 
most gratifying to me, adding a new vigor 
to my work as well as marking a definite 
direction in my self-improvement. The 
favorable comments did not spoil me nor 
did the adverse ones discourage me. I 
knew that only by continuing my own 
growth in every possible way should I 
be fit to lead young students in their 
efforts to secure self-development and 
wisdom. 


PROPERTY OF 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES LABORATORY FOR GRADES FOUR, 
FIVE AND SIX IN THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN! 


Aim: To suggest activities, materials, 
and equipment for a social studies room. 

The Codperative Group Plan lends itself 
to any course of study or plan of pro- 
cedure. We are giving three ways of ap- 
proach to this study of social science as 
applied to fifth grade work. A brief out- 
line of each is given and at the end a list 
of activities, materials, and equipment 
that may be used in any one of the three 
ways. A detailed study of transportation 
is also presented as a type, which may be 
suggestive in the working out of such 
studies in this room. 


THREE TYPES OF PROCEDURE 


One plan of procedure is suggested by 
Dr. Rugg and Miss Kreuger: 


1. Units of work to show how Americans live 
in various parts of the United States. 
a. The South, the cotton belt. 
b. The chief industrial sections: 
(1) New England. 
(2) North Central industrial states. 
. The grain belts: corn belt, wheat belt. 
d. The plateau grazing plains. 
e. The Rocky Mountain and inter-mountain 
plateau section. 
f. Pacific Coast section. 

Geographic factors: climate, soil, topog- 
raphy, mineral deposits and their relation to 
the occupational life and the characteristics 
of the people. 

2. Our machine age: 
Studies of typical ways of mining and manu- 
facturing things today by machine. 


i<) 


3. America’s system of transportation and how 
it grew. 

4. America’s system of communication and how 
it grew. 

5. Cities of the United States—a study of how 
typical cities grew. 

6. Trade: buying and selling. 

7. Population: America a country of immi- 
grants. 


A second plan of procedure as suggested 
by the course of study in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, stresses the geographic approach. 


ReeGionaL Stupy or Unitep States 
Part I: 
. Agricultural regions. 
. Great Plains regions. 
. Mining regions. 
4. Lumbering regions. 
5. Manufacturing centers. 
6. Fishing. 
Part II: 
United States as a whole. 
Part III: 
United States in relation to possessions. 
Part IV: 
United States in relation to South America. 
Part V: 
Comparison of United States and South 
America. 


won 


The third plan of procedure as suggested 
by the course of study of San Antonio, 
Texas, stresses the historical approach. 
Some major unit, as one of the following, 
may form the basis for the social studies 
of the term. 


1This is the first of a series of six committee reports presented to a university class in summer 
school. The committee on social studies in the intermediate grades consisted of the following persons: 
Harry P. Harding, Superintendent of Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina; Emma Ames Boettner, 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Baltimore, Md.; 


Margaret 8. Upham, principal of an elementary 


school, Cumberland, Md. The purpose of the report is to show somewhat in detail what the pupils 
would do and what they would need to do it with in the social studies laboratory. An ordinary class- 
room, about 24’ x 36’, is assumed. The report sets up an ideal to work toward. Schools that cannot 
at once reach it should not on that account hesitate to reorganize according to the Codperative Group 


Plan.—Editor. 
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Low Fifth: 

1. A study of the problem, “Following the 
Frontier,” finding out how our country 
grew from a few colonies on the Atlantic 
coast to one of the most important na- 
tions of the world. 

2. A study of the problem, “Why have so 
many people come to the United States to 
live?” 

3. A study of the problem, “Why is the 
United States called the melting pot of 
the nations?” 

High Fifth: 

1. How the nations of the world live to- 
gether, studying the ways they have 
helped each other in trade, health, and 
culture. 

2. Holding a “World’s Fair,” showing im- 
portant contributions of various nations 
in fields of commerce, health, and culture. 

3. A study of the problem, “With what 
countries does the United States come 
most in touch and why?” 


The principles and concepts desired 
from geography, history, and civics are in- 
cluded in the study of the activity. If it is 
preferred to treat geography, history, and 
citizenship as separate subjects, the same 
activities, materials, and equipment as 
listed: for the three plans of procedure 
suggested may be used. 


READING MATERIALS 


Dictionaries, 1 dozen 

Exhibits from state and national departments 
(loaned ) 

Geographical readers 

Government and state bulletins 

Historical documents 

Historical and geographical fiction, on grade 
levels 

Periodicals giving current events, such as, My 
Weekly Reader, Current Events, National 
Geographic, daily newspapers 

Product exhibits from manufacturing com- 
panies 

Literature from Chambers of Commerce and 
railroad companies 

Source books 


ESsENTIAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE Room 
1 blackboard, 3’ x 10’ 
Bulletin boards, as much as space will permit 
1 filing cabinet for card catalogue 
1 geographical atlas 
1 library case, or built-in shelves 
Maps—1 Political-Physical Map of each conti- 
nent 
1 Political-Physical Map of the World 
1 Rainfall Map of the World 
1 Vegetation Map of the World 
1 Population Map of the World 
1 Products Map of the World 
1 Wall, slated blackboard outline Map 
of World 
1 Wall, slated blackboard outline Map 
of United States 
Outline desk maps for children 
1 paper and magazine rack 
1 pencil sharpener 
1 projection lantern, such as_ stereopticon, 
adaptable to post cards and all kinds of 
pictures 
Tables and chairs for 40 children, approved 
size, either two or more long tables, or in- 
dividual tables with one long work table 
1 teacher’s chair and desk 


SuGcestep ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 


1 aquarium (small) 

Chart and graph paper 

Filing cabinets for charts, posters, maps, lan- 
tern slides, museum exhibits, including 
coins, and for pictures and clippings with 
compartment wide enough to receive 12” 
envelopes or folders. 

1 flat filing case for pictures 

1 globe, 12”, portable 

1 globe, slated outline 

1 map rail 

1 moving picture machine (Eastman Classroom 
Machine or Acme Machine) and films 

1 screen, folding 

Pictures 

1 radio set 

1 sand table, or floor box for making relief 
maps 

6 stereoscopes and sets of pictures 

1 phonograph record file, for records pertain- 
ing to social studies 
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Use of typewriter, mimeograph or hectograph 
1 hand printing outfit 

Scissors, paste, modeling clay, crayons, paints 
1 United States flag 

1 state flag 


The teacher of social studies, working as 


a part of the Codperative Group Plan, re- 
gardless of the type of course of study in 
use, would learn to see the relation of her 
work to that of her colleagues, the pupils 
using such activities as those listed below: 


Visual ACTIVITIES 


. Read printed materials critically, building 


up the habit of questioning what is read. 
Pupil notes words or phrases not under- 
stood. If the meaning is not clear after a 
dictionary is consulted, phrases are handed 
to the teacher before class (for example, 
“sovereign states” or “funding the debt’). 


. Read printed materials to gather facts for 


the solution of a problem. Ability to use 
the table of contents and index in finding 
materials in books and periodicals is es- 
sential. 


. Read for pleasure (extensive rather than 


intensive) fiction with geographical or his- 
torical background, biographies, sources 
and books of travel, to get a viewpoint or 
the atmosphere of a country (for example, 
Marco Polo, Jr., by Harry Franck, or Little 
Tonino, Hill and Max). 


. Interpret charts, travel posters of foreign 


lands, diagrams, graphs, ete. 


. Read maps, political-physical, relief, eco- 


nomic by means of title, key (symbols, 
colors, lines, dots, bars), scale, directions, 
latitude and longitude, position on globe. 


. Observe pictures, consciously and definitely 


searching for the significant facts (for ex- 
ample, industries of city, forest regions, 
lumbering and mining regions). Pictures 
may be posted on the bulletin board or you 
may use stereographs, stereopticon slides 
or motion pictures to show, for example, 
such natural features of the earth as moun- 
tains, rivers, or harvest fields. 


. Observe models, such as dolls dressed in 


native costume, boats, famous buildings, as 


10. 


oO 


. Listen to poetry, as 


the Taj Mahal, the Parthenon, or Notre 
Dame of Paris. 


. Observe actual scenes, such as the study of 


erosion through a visit to a ravine or by 
means of a study of what takes place on 
the delta table in the classroom. In history 
it would mean visits to places of interest in 
local, state, or national history, in civics a 
trip to a voting booth or city council 
meeting. 


- Notice relics, such as Egyptian pottery, 


jewelry, beads, statues, paintings, tapes- 
tries, and rugs. 

Observe a craftsman at work, as a carpen- 
ter, a jeweler. 


HEARING ACTIVITIES 


. Listening while the teacher gives an oral 


presentation made 
illustrations. 


vivid by concrete 


. Listen to teacher’s experiences or the re- 


called experiences of children. 


. Listen while teacher or pupil reads a selec- 


tion rich in detail (for example, material 
from Hillyer’s Child’s Geography of the 
World or his Child’s History of the 
World). 


. Listen to talks by travelers or people from 


foreign countries. 


. Listen to radio talks. 
. Listen to music—phonograph record, radio 


broadeast, or the singing of a group of 
children. 

Kipling’s 
Steamers,” Masefield’s “Cargoes.” 


“Big 


ACTIVITIES WHERE Pupits TALK 


. Take part in group discussion. 
. Answer a question in class discussion, in 


review or in drill work. 


. Pupils ask the questions at the completion 


of a unit of study, each preparing a set of 
true-false statements as a review. 


. Individual conference between pupil and 


teacher for the informal discussion of the 
pupil’s outline of a part of a unit, pre- 
liminary to the revision and copying in 
notebook. 


. Conduct a meeting, as, a New England 


town meeting. 
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. Give a floor talk or special report on some 


assigned topic, stressing effective organiza- 
tion and interesting presentation of ma- 
terial. 


. Take part in a debate, as, “Is India Ca- 


pable of Self Government?” 


. Take part in a dramatization. 
. Child studies a picture in advance, with the 


help of teacher, then lectures to his group 
of five pupils. (Class divided into groups 
of five with one pupil lecturer for each.) 


Writing ACTIVITIES 


. Exchange letters with absent class members 


traveling in foreign lands. 


. Collect and classify materials of individual 


interest for scrapbook. 


. Keep a notebook to show work done in 


class, as, outlines of material used to solve 
a problem and conclusions drawn, tables of 
facts and references included. A good 
notebook has a title page, a table of con- 
tents, pages numbered as pages in a book 
are numbered, clean cover and pages, leaves 
carefully fastened in, neatly written work, 
written according to the standards given in 
the English class, economical use of paper 
(few blank pages), work up to date, work 
done by yourself, not by some other person, 
illustrations carefully selected, a few news- 
paper clippings (with comments or a sum- 
mary of the article written by pupil). 


. Compile tables to show comparisons be- 


tween different parts of the country due to 
climate or natural resources. 


. Locate on an outline map all the loca- 


tional facts related to the 


progress. 


study in 


. Take notes on materials read, remembering 


to write the title of the article, author, page 
references. 


DRAWING AND Manuat Arts ACTIVITIES 


Make a diagram, poster, time line or chart 
(for exports and imports, or giving name 
of colony, date settled, by whom, leaders, 
motives for settlement and contribution to 
America). 


. Make a graph—line, bar, circle, or picture 


(keep growth in achievement). 


3. Draw a map to scale, using key or legend 


(pencil, crayon or ink). Fill in an outline 
map with various historical, geographical, 
or pictorial data, as, boundaries, products, 
rainfall, current events. Make trade maps 
showing cities, exports, imports, and inland 
routes. 


. Make an historical frieze with a time line 


at the top, planned before the frieze is 
started. The frieze shows a graphic pre- 
sentation of events in proper relation of 
time. It may develop a period or move- 
ment in history, the development of certain 
customs, or the life of an individual, as, an 
inventor (frieze of the Parthenon; Elgin 
marbles). 


. Make a model, as, physical map of clay or 


paste, Roman boat of clay or soap, models 
of derricks, sailboats, and bridges made in 
the shop. 


. Make costumes historically correct and 


wear them when you act out stories. 


. Perform a simple experiment (shadow 


stick). 


. Stencil, print, or sketch for notebooks, re- 


ports, or assembly talks. 


. Tan pelts and make leather and parch- 


ment. Try to work as the guild craftsmen 
did. 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


. Collect, organize, and preserve materials, 


such as samples of raw or manufactured 
products, pictures, interesting stories or 
articles and pictures. Pictures should be 
carefully cut and mounted. A _ legend 
should tell why the picture was chosen, 
from what source it was taken, the name 
of the pupil and date (written in margin). 
A good book should never be destroyed to 
get pictures. Take the book to class. Each 
newspaper clipping should be mounted and 
dated in the same way (on sheet of letter- 
size paper). 


. Keep an organized bulletin board up to 


date, in charge of a student; illustrations, 
cartoons and articles furnished by members 
of class. 


. Plan exhibits, as, pictures, models, prints, 


maps—including picture story floor map— 
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foreign travel posters, raw materials, and 
manufactured products. 

4. Make excursions to museums, libraries, 
markets, factories, Senate, House, a pump- 
ing station that supplies the city with 
water, a newspaper plant. 

5. Plan a project for use as a special day 
program, as, a pageant for Columbus Day, 
Arbor Day, Flag Day, or Christmas. 


Note: In connection with reading activities, 
pupils should always review their own experi- 
ences before reading what an author has to say. 
Noting words and phrases not understood will 
help to build meaningful vocabulary. Judging 
is a very important study activity. It applies 
not only to a finished unit of work but also the 
evaluation of reference material. 


By taking a unit of work on level of 
sixth grade, we have developed in detail 
suggestive types of activities suitable for 
pupils to acquire through experience the 
informations, attitudes, ideals, apprecia- 
tions, skills, and habits necessary to adjust 
them more satisfactorily to present-day 
life. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION IN 
AMERICA 


A. Reading Activities. 

Allen: United States 

Bass: Stories of Pioneer Life 

Beebe: How the World Grows Smaller 

Blaisdell and Ball: Pioneers of America 

Bourne and Benton: Story of America and 
Great Americans 

Carpenter: The Ways We Travel 

Curtis: Boats 

Chamberlain: How We Travel 

Clark and Gordy: The Early Story of Man- 
kind 

Cole: Makers of the Nation 

Eggleston: Stories of American Life and Ad- 
venture 

Fox: How the World Rides 

Lindbergh: We 

Marshall: The Story of Human Progress 

Nida: Following the Frontier 

Tappan: Travelers and Traveling 


Turner: Romance of Aeronautics 

Talbot: All about Aircraft of Today 

West: Lone Scout of the Sky 

Welhams: Conquering the Air 

Verrill: Harper’s Aircraft Book 

Rocheleau: Transportation 

Rolt-Wheeler: The Boy with the U. S. Weath- 
erman 

Great number of thrilling episodes in biogra- 
phies of workers in transportation, dramatic 
stories connected with transportation. 


B. Classification and Organization Activities. 
1. List the animals that have been used for 
transportation purposes in United States. 

2. Make a chart showing the transportation 
devices that we know of but do not use; 
that the early colonists knew of but did 
not use. 

3. Make a chart showing (1) the devices that 
have been used for going up and down; (2) 
the power used for these devices. 

4. Make a chart showing transportation de- 
vices that made possible your dinner. Show 
(1) articles used; (2) from whence they 
came; (3) kind of devices used in getting 
them here. 

5. Show by chart the transportation vehicles 
classified as to (1) power used; (2) pur- 
pose in terms of (a) freight carrying, (b) 
passenger carrying, (c) both freight and 
passengers. 

6. Make a chart showing the parts of a trans- 
portation vehicle or separate equipment to 
be used in connection with them and classi- 
fied as to (1) purpose—speed, safety, con- 
venience; (2) element in which used—air, 
water, land; (3) power used—man, animal, 
wind, steam, electricity, gas. 

7. Show in a three-column chart the reasons 
why a water trip around the world today 
would be pleasanter, safer, and faster than 
in the time of Magellan. 


Item Magellan’s Time Our Time 
Idea of sea Inhabited by Controlled by 
monsters natural laws 
Instru- Had no way’ =_— Sextant 
ments for ete. ete. 
locating 


position 





—_ 

















10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


at. 


18. 
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. List the kinds of bridges that you have 


seen. Check the poorest and the best and 
give reasons. 


. List all the kinds of roads over which you 


have traveled. Check the poorest and best 
and give reasons. 

List the ways you think transportation has 
affected our diet, our education, our houses, 
our occupations, our amusement, our 
clothing. 

List the kinds of aircraft you have seen. 
Explain how you tell one from the other. 
List ten slow and inconvenient modes of 
travel that you are glad you do not have 
to depend upon now. 

List ways in which modern transportation 
is most valuable to the farmer, the mer- 
chant, the miner, the fisherman, the house- 
wife, the shoe manufacturer, the beggar. 
List ways in which modern transportation 
has affected city life, country life, sea life. 
List governmental agencies in your com- 
munity that determine what shall be built 
and which provides streets, roads, tunnels, 
bridges, ete. List private agencies that 
help with this work. 

Make a dictionary of transportation terms. 
Each new term should be carefully ex- 
plained and illustrated, if possible. 

Make a transportation map that will 
answer the following question: what have 
been the chief ways the people of the 
United States have connected by transpor- 
tation? 

a. the North and the South 

b. the East and the West 

ce. the East and the Great Lakes 

d. the West and the Great Lakes 

e. the West and the South 

Below are some important railroad inven- 
tions. Make a chart showing (1) pictures 
or diagrams which help to explain how they 
work, their use or effect; (2) explanation 
of their use; and (3) the ways in which 
they have improved railroading: 

a. the Pullman diner 

b. the vestibule car 

ce. the modern coupler 

d. the Westinghouse brake 

e. the block system of signals 


19. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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f. the track trough for taking water in 
transit 
g. a turn table 
h. a refrigerator car 
i. a semaphore 
Make a chart showing (1) the improve- 
ments in waterways of United States that 
are in progress now or that have been 
completed; (2) what part of the United 
States government is taking in the improve- 
ment; (3) what part the state is taking; 
(4) what part the local community is tak- 
ing; (5) the character of the improvement; 
(6) the purpose of the improvement. 
Show by a chart the agencies that influence 
and control aerial transportation in the 
United States and the function of each one. 
Make a transportation map that will show 
the main railroad trunk lines in United 
States. List 25 important cities. 


. List advantages that any local industries 


have brought to the community, and show 
their relation to transportation. 

Make a time line showing history of 
engines. 

On an outline map show the eleven most 
important highways of the United States. 
Place from 25 to 30 important cities. 


. Make a chart showing the comparative size 


of United States with other most important 
nations. Give for each (1) estimated area, 
(2) exact area, (3) a paragraph showing 
relative size. 

Make a time line showing history of trans- 
portation. 

Compare railroads of United States with 
other great nations as to: (1) safety, (2) 
convenience, (3) speed, (4) mileage. 
Suggest what you consider the most impor- 
tant present-day traffic problem. 

Give in order of importance the things you 
think efficient transportation has done for 
United States. 


C. Discussion and Writing Activities. 


1. 


2. 


Discuss why ‘it is more necessary to study 
transportation now than 25 years ago. 
Write a letter to your great grandfather. 
Imagine you were living then and that. you 
made a trip from your home to the nearest 
big city. 
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Write a short paragraph or orally discuss 
one or more of following subjects. Be 
sure you present vivid pictures. 

a. Twenty-four hours on a canal boat in 
1850. 

b. Getting iron ore from Duluth to Gary, 

Indiana. 

. Detroit, the city of automobiles. 

. The launching of an ocean liner. 

. Building the Erie Canal. 

. Taking a stock carload of horses from 
Louisville, Kentucky, to Chicago, Il- 
linois. 

. Building a Mississippi levee at Cairo, 
Illinois. 

. The story of ship propellers. 

How a modern steamship is made. 

. Explain how a barge of gravel floats 
while a pebble dropped from the barge 
will sink to the bottom of the river. 

k. Discuss the steps by which steam loco- 

motives became possible. 

l. Unloading a cargo of grain from a big 
lake steamer. 

m. The first trip around the world. The 
latest trip around the world. 

n. The story of Tom Thumb. 
Clinton locomotives. 

o. Building a modern bridge. 

p. Building a subway. 

q. Describe exactly what steps you would 
take to prepare for a trip to Japan, to 
Montreal, to Duluth. 

r. Explain how railroad trunk lines de- 
veloped. 

s. Discuss aerial transportation under these 
heads: 

How a letter is sent by air mail. 

How an airplane is built. 

The interior of a passenger dirigible. 

The development of lighter-than-air 
craft. 

A floating flying field and how it 
operates. 

The great ocean islands that are built 
in Delaware Bay. 

t. Explain how railroad travel has been 
improved so far as safety is concerned. 

u. Discuss the early opposition to the 
steamboat, the railroad, the airship, the 


hh oOo & & 
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DeWitt 
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1. 


automobile, the trolley. What do you 
consider were the chief reasons? 

v. Discuss one of the proposed plans for 
connecting the Great Lakes with the sea. 

w. Diseuss what you think are the chief 
reasons why Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis have become such 
important cities. 

x. Discuss the transportation needs of your 
community and how they could be ob- 
tained. 

y. Discuss private agencies that aid motor 
transportation. 

z. Discuss the development of the pneu- 
matic tire. 


Fine and Industrial Art Activities. 
Make a picture map that will show the 
pioneers moving westward. Represent 


them in as many as possible situations that 
were typical of their experiences. 


. Draw pictures that will give the history of 


the development of boats. Write a short 
paragraph in regard to each picture that 
will bind them together. 


. Make a frieze showing the development of 


transportation. This may be divided into 
land, air, and water transportation or it 
might be a chronological representation of 
all three kinds. 


. Illustrate various aspects of the develop- 


ment of transportation, as: 

Crossing a river on a floating log. 

Building the first bridge. 

Early man learns an easier way to carry 
his goods. 

Crossing the desert now and fifty years 
ago. 

The Mississippi overflows its banks. 

The Oregon trail. 


. Collect pictures to illustrate various aspects 


of transportation, as: 
The development of the automobile. 
Bridging rivers. 
The development of the airplane. 
A modern steamship. 
Canal construction. 


. Make three sets of pictures showing trans- 


portation in 1500 in Europe, (2) 1775 in 
America, (3) now, 
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7. Make a picture map giving transportation 
history of a bunch of bananas. 
8. Illustrate the inside contents of a line of 
freight cars reaching your city (six to 
eight). 
9. Construct modern transportation devices 
used in different parts of the world. 

10. Make a moving picture machine for the 
use of the class in showing transportation 
pictures they have made. 

11. Make models of covered wagons showing 
different types and how they were made. 

12. Show by model how a cantelever bridge is 
built and operated. 

13. Model the Great Lakes; the Panama Canal. 

14. Show by model how canal locks are con- 
structed. 

15. Show by model how modern derricks can 
load and unload boats in a short time. 

16. Show by models the necessity of grading 
roads and railroads; of digging tunnels; of 
building bridges. 

17. Make a model of a raft; a flatboat. 

18. Make a model of dugout and canoe. 

19. Construct three different types of road. 


E. Observing Activities. 
1. Observe the making of modern road. 


2 


. The different types of work carried on in a 
railroad shop. Is it like a school? 

. Observe trainmen signalling. 

Observe types of situations under which 

your cars skid. 

. Observe how traffic laws are obeyed. 

Observe volume of traffic passing a given 

point. 

Visit a freight yard, observe cars there. 

What railroad owns them? What kinds of 

cars are seen? What commodities are in 

them? 

Observe big locomotive: 

Where is power supplied? What is the 

power? Where is the piston? What need 

do you see for very precise work? 


. Creative Activities. 


Writing of stories and poems, songs and 
music suggested by some phase of the 
subject. 

Puppet show to illustrate transportation 
in the Northlands. 

Arranging pageant of transportation. 

Making a pictured time line to show the 
progressive development of transporta- 
tion. 


LrprarRy FoR THE Sociat Stupres Group IN THE COOPERATIVE Group Puan, Grapes 4-64 


Books starred (*) may be on the minimum list for teachers and pupils. Those marked 
(T) will be particularly helpful to teachers and may be difficult for some pupils. Prices 
are included because they are helpful in estimating a wise expenditure of limited funds 
for the greatest possible number of the best books. The Baker and Taylor Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, is an efficient library service company which allows a dis- 


count on orders of $20 or more. 


Author Title Publisher Price 
Allen Geographical Readers (Asia, $1.12, U. S., $.92) Others Ginn (ea.) $1.00 
Aitchison and Utley Across Seven Seas to Seven Continents Bobbs 1.50 
Atwood-Thomas Home Life in Far Away Lands Ginn .96 
Western Hemisphere: The Americas Ginn 1.40 

*Nations Beyond the Seas (1930) Ginn 1.56 

Beard and Bagley First Book in American History Macmillan 1.00 
Our Old World Background (Revised, 1925) Macmillan 1.20 

History of the American People Macmillan 1.60 

Bachman Great Inventors and Their Inventions A. B.C. 80 
Bailey When Grandfather Was a Boy (1928) Ginn .72 


*In this plan each room is supposed to have its own collection of books. A general library is not 
needed, 
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Author 
Barrows and Parker 


Barker, Webb, Dodd 


Berry 
Brann 
Branom, Ganey 


Brandeis 


Burnham 


Carpenter 


Chiesa 
Chamberlain 


Chamberlain 
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Title 
United States and Canada 
*The Story of Our Nation (1929) 
Girls in Africa 
Nanette of the Wooden Shoes (France) 
*Home Land and Other Lands, Book I (1928) 
Eastern Hemisphere 
Western Hemisphere 
*Our World, Book IV (1929) 
*Little Swiss Woodcarver 
*Little Indian Weaver 
*Little Dutch Tulip Girl 
*Little Jeanne of France 
*Shawn O’Day of Ireland 
*Hero Tales from History (1930) 
*Our Beginnings in Europe and America 
How the World is Fed 
How the World is Clothed 
How the World is Housed 
*Three of Salu (Italy) 1927 
How we are Fed 
How we are Clothed 
How we are Sheltered 
How we Travel 
Geographical readers for each continent (1927) 


Chapman and Sullivan Stories of Our European Forefathers—1930 


Clark and Gordy 


Chadwick, Lamprey 
Coe 


Curtis 
Dakin 
Dalgleish 
Clark 
Dearborn 
Dickson 
Dodge 
Elson 
Fairlee 
Faris 


Farjeon 
Fairgrieve, Young 


Franck 


The Ancient Peoples (1929) 
*The Early Story of Mankind (1929) 
*What Men of Europe Brought to America 
*The Alo Man—Congo Life (1921) 
Founders of Our Country (Revised, 1930) 
Makers of the Nation (Revised, 1930) 
Stories in Trees 
Great Rivers of the World 
*West Indian Play Days (1926) 
T*Unit Studies in Geography 
How the Indians Lived 
*A Nursery Geography (1926) Ex. for G. B. 
Hans Brinker 
United States, Its Past and Present (1926) 
Stories of the Seminoles 
Where Our History Was Made (1923) Book I 
Real Stories of the Geography Makers 
Mighty Men 
Book II, Homes Far Away—1923 
III, The World 
IV, The United States 
V, The New World and the Old 
VI, Europe and the British Isles 
Children of Many Lands (1923) 
*South America (1929) 





|Books II and III combined 


Publisher Price 
Silver 1.48 
Row, P. 1.28 
Macmillan 2.00 
Macmillan 2.00 


Sadlier 1.04 
Sadlier 2.00 
Sadlier 1.88 
Flanagan .68 
Flanagan .68 
Flanagan .68 
Flanagan .68 
Flanagan .68 
Winston .90 
Winston .96 
A. B. C. .96 
A. B.C. .96 
A. B.C. .96 
World 1.00 
Macmillan 88 
Macmillan 88 
Macmillan 88 
Macmillan 88 
Macmillan (ea.) .96 
Houghton 84 
Houghton 80 
Scribner 88 
Scribner 1.00 
World 1.00 
A. B.S. 88 
A. B.C. 88 
Lyons .88 
Macmillan .96 
Rand .80 
Century 

Ginn .76 
Jack, Ltd. $2.00 
Winston 88 
A. B. C. 1.60 
Rand 85 
Silver .96 
Ginn .92 
Appleton .96 
Appleton 80 
Appleton .96 
Appleton 1.12 
Appleton 1.16 
Appleton 1.20 
Appleton 72 


F. A. Owen .96 
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Author 
Franck 


Gilman 
Gordy 


Hall 
Halleck, Frantz 
Hart 


Headley 
Heard, King 
Hill, Maxwell 
Hillyer 


Holling 
Hulbert 
Kelty 


Klenova, Lamprey 
Lamprey 
Lefferts 


Lide 

Logie 

Loman, Flack 
Lyback 

Marshall 
McGowan 
McGuire, Phillips 
Michaelis 

Miller 


Mirick 
Mohr 


Mulets 
Mulliken 
Mukerji 
Munro, Sellery 
Nida 
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Title 
*Mexico and Central America (1927) 
*China 
*The Japanese Empire (1928) 
*Marco Polo, Jr. (China) 
Alaska, the American Northland 
American Beginnings in Europe 
Colonial Days 
*Our Ancestors in Europe 
Our Nation’s Heritage (1925) 
Source Readers in American History 
I, Colonial Children (Revised, 1929) 
II, Camps and Firesides of the Rev. (1929) 
III, How Our Grandfathers Lived (1928) 
IV, The Romance of the Civil War (1928) 
V, In Our Times (1927) 
How Other People Travel (1926) 
American Pioneers (1929) 
Little Tonino (France) 
*A Child’s Geography of the World 
*A Child’s History of the World 
*Rocky Billy (Rocky Mts.) 
*Cease Firing (about 13 countries) 


T*Teaching History in the Middle Grades 


*Beginnings of the American People (1930) 
*Natalia and Nikolai (Russia) 1928 
In the Days of the Guild 
Our Neighbors North and South (1926) 
Our Own United States (1925) 
Our Neighbors in South America 
Inemak the Little Greenlander 
From Columbus to Lincoln 
Taktuk, An Arctic Boy 
Indian Legends 
*Canada’s Story (1926) 
Soap Bubbles 
Adventuring in Young America 
Bibi: A Little Danish Girl 
Children of the Mountain Eagle 
Pran of Albania 
Home Life Around the World (School Edition) 
Days Before Houses 1930 
Egyptians Long Ago 
Babylonia and Assyria 
*Sunshine Lands of Europe (1918) 
*Boys and Girls of Colonial Times (1928) 
Kari, the Elephant 
Medieval Civilization (1907 N. Y.) 
Trailing Our Animal Friends 
Following Columbus 
Following the Frontier (1924) 


Publisher 
F. A. Owen 
F. A. Owen 
F. A. Owen 
Century 
World 
Scribner 
Scribner 
Silver 

A. B. C. 
Macmillan 
Maemillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Rand 
Winston 
Macmillan 
Century 
Century 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Ginn 

Ginn 
World 
Stokes 
Lippincott 
Lippincott 
Lippincott 
Rand 
Lyons 
Doubleday 
Lyons 
Jack, Ltd. 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Doubleday 
Doubleday 
Doubleday 
Houghton 
Rand 
Rand 
Rand 
World 
Ginn 
Dutton 
Heath 


Macmillan 
Macmillan 
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Price 


2.00 
1.40 
1.12 

80 
1.20 
1.12 


96 
1.08 
1.12 
1.40 


1.75 
3.50 


2.00 
1.50 
2.40 
1.20 
1.00 
2.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

85 


1.75 
.96 
1.25 


1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

80 


1.00 
.76 
1.25 


96 
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Author 

Nida, Webb 
Otis 

Packard, Sinnott 
Palmer 

Peck 

Perkins 


Pitkin, Hughes 


Price 
Power 
Pumphrey 
Robbins 
Rugg 


Sherwood 
Smallidge, Paxon 
Smith 

Smith 


Smith-Burnham 
Snedeker 
Southworth, Kramer 
Stein 

Swift 

Sullivan 

Tappan 


Terry 
Thompson 
Thomson 


Upjohn 
VanDeusen 


Warren 

Wells 

Williams 
Woodburn, Moran 


Wyman 
West, West 
Yates 

Yule 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Title 
Our Country Past and Present (1930) 
Colonial Stories (as “Calvert of Maryland”’) 
T*Nations as Neighbors (Revised, 1930) 
Abdul (Egypt) 
*Story Book Europe (1930) 
Mexican, Filipino, Japanese, Pioneer, Colonial 
and Puritan Twins (School Edition) 
Farm and Field (1926) 
Mill and Factory 
*The Middle Country (China) 1926 
Cities and their Stories 
*Pilgrim Stories 
School History of the American People (1925) 
T*An Introduction to American Civilization 
T*Changing Civilizations of the World (1930) 
*Makers of the New World (1929) 
*Finding America (From Crusades to H. Hudson) 
*Holland Stories 
*Home Folks (1927) 
*World Folks (1930) 
The Making of our Country (1930) 
*Theras and His Town 
Great Cities of the U. S. 
*Gabriel and the Hour Book 
Little Blacknose (first locomotive) 
*Spanish Missions of the Southwest (1927) 
Diggers in the Earth (1916) 
Makers of Many Things 
Story of the Greek People; Roman People 
Tales from Far and Near; Tales of Long Ago 
*Our Neighbors Near and Far (1923) 
*Our Atlantic Possessions (1928) 
T*Translations and Reprints from Original Sources 
Friends in Strange Garments 
*Picturesque Porto Rico 
Stories of Porto Rico; Tales of Borinquen 
Little Pioneers 
How the Present Came from the Past (2 vol.) 
Robin and Jean in England 
Beginner’s History of the U. 8S. (1927) 
Introduction to American History 
Bemol & Kussum (India) 1926 
T*Story of Our Country (1926) 


When I was a Harvester (Canada) 1930 (In press) 


*In Kimono Land 





Publisher Price 
Scott, Fores. 1.76 
A. BX. 52 
Macmillan 1.92 
Macmillan 2.00 
Harpers 2.50 
Houghton (ea.) .88 
Macmillan .96 
Macmillan .96 
World 1.00 
Houghton 1.28 
Rand 15 
World Lz 
Ginn 1.92 
Ginn 1.96 
Bobbs 1.50 
Houghton 96 
Rand .80 
Winston 1.16 
Winston 1.32 
Winston 1.68 
Doubleday 2.00 
Iroquois 1.08 
Page 1.65 
Harcourt 2.00 
Lyons .96 
Houghton 80 
Houghton 80 


Houghton (ea.) 1.32 
Row, P. (ea.) .76 
Harr Wagner 1.12 


Scribner .90 
Univ. of Penn. 

Houghton 92 
Silver 1.44 
Silver (ea.) 1.32 
Rand 15 
Macmillan (ea.) .80 
A. B.S. 42 


Longmans 1.20 
Longmans 1.12 


World 1.36 
Allyn-Bacon 1.80 
Macmillan 


Rand .90 











THE CLEARING HOUSE 





A PROJECT IN CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


Assuming that all teachers are interested 
in knowing something about projects that 
have been fairly successful in promoting 
good citizenship among junior high school 
pupils, the writer will briefly describe a 
scheme which was tried out the past year 
in the Demonstration School of the Ste- 
phen F. Austin Teachers College and 
which proved to be worth while. 

A few weeks after school had begun in 
the fall, some of the student teachers, com- 
menting on their problems during a con- 
ference period, suggested the need of some 
plan of promoting better citizenship habits 
among the children in the junior high 
school grades. It seemed that many of the 
children who had had excellent training 
in their homes were lacking in thoughtful- 
ness when placed in social situations in 
school that demanded adjustments con- 
flicting with individual desires and in- 
terests. 

After making two or three special ob- 
servations in different rooms, the student 
teachers were called into a conference with 
the regular teachers of the grades men- 
tioned, and a general survey of the situa- 
tion was made. Before settling upon any 
plan of procedure, the teachers assigned 
themselves the task of studying all the 
literature on the subject that was available 
in our library. Coming together again the 
following week, they decided to work out 
some sort of a conduct rating scale with 
the students and to make them partners in 
the undertaking. It was decided that for 
a period of a week the children in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades would 
observe their own conduct and the conduct 
of their schoolmates, and note the habits 
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that they would like to have corrected. At 
the close of this period the class sponsors 
took time to list the items that the children 
wished to include in their rating scale. 

When each class had made its contribu- 
tion, the student teachers and regular 
teachers went over the lists turned in by 
each class and constructed a new one in- 
cluding the items that had the greatest fre- 
quency. From this list of suggestions 
twenty questions were formulated and 
spaces provided after each question on the 
eard for 30 responses—one each day for a 
six weeks’ period. At certain periods dur- 
ing the day the class sponsor would have 
each child in his section make a record of 
all the responses he could make in the 
affirmative. Such questions as the follow- 
ing were asked: 


Honesty : 
1. Have I taken, without permission, other 
people’s property? 
2. Have I been able to be trusted on all 
occasions? 
Courtesy : 
1. Have I been courteous to my teachers and 
fellow students? 
2. Have I been quiet and orderly in the halls 
and on the stairs? 
3. Have I been a good sport? 
Health: 
1. Have I brushed my teeth at least once 
daily? 
2. Have I kept my hands and nails clean? 
3. Have I helped to keep my room clean and 
attractive? 
Industry: 
1. Have I been diligent in the preparation 
of all of my assignments? 
2. Have I done my part in all school activi- 
ties in which I have been engaged? 
3. Have I had a tendency to waste time dur- 
ing study periods? 
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The self-rating scale above is not given 
in complete form, but enough is shown, we 
hope, to enable the reader to determine the 
nature of the device to which reference has 
been made. 

Conclusions drawn from the experiment 
are: (1) a self-rating scale can be used in 
some classes very effectively; (2) in con- 
structing the scales care must be taken to 
make the questions simple and as specific 
as possible; (3) class discussions will be 
necessary for a common understanding of 
the questions; and (4) the plan will be a 
failure, perhaps, unless the teachers main- 
tain an interest in the project and take the 
necessary time to carry out the details of 
the plan. 

J. J. Winson, 
Director, Demonstration School, 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


1. Concerns itself with the whole child 
in the effort to preserve and develop his 


physical, mental, social, and moral capaci- 
ties. 

2. Provides conditions for economical 
and effective learning by deriving its 
technique from scientific studies of the 
learning process. The experience pro- 
vided is significant to the pupil; involves 
self-activity ; capitalizes readiness; utilizes 
present interests; stimulates the develop- 
ment of permanent and many-sided in- 
terests; secures good concomitant learn- 
ings; provides many direct and first-hand 
contacts; is consciously pursued by the 
learner; is largely self-initiated and self- 
controlled ; is rich in content; provides op- 
portunity for reflective thinking; utilizes 
native impulses to investigation, manipula- 
tion, communication, social contacts, and 
artistic expression. 

3. Respects the individual, through sys- 
tematic study of individuals, assisted by 


exploratory tests; recognition of the scope 
of traits in which individuals differ; ad- 
justment of training to individual capaci- 
ties and needs. 

4. Establishes a friendly relationship 
between the teacher and the pupil. 

5. Creates an environment which is con- 
ducive to the integration of the child’s 
personality. Furnishes opportunity for 
creative self-expression; freedom to pur- 
pose and plan; practice in making moral 
choices; opportunity to share experiences 
with others; opportunity to assume respon- 
sibility. 

6. Recognizes the social purpose of edu- 
cation by helping to meet the demands of 
society. Subject matter gives understand- 
ing of contemporary civilization. Demo- 
eratic school life provides opportunity for 
practice of social virtues. 

7. Seeks to articulate with other educa- 
tional agencies, particularly the home. 

8. Employs a method of child account- 
ing which furthers the objective of child 
growth. Tests for evidence of the presence 
of learning products; keeps pupil informed 
of his progress; sets up intrinsic motives 
for effort. 

CLARA WOLTRING, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


QUESTION BOX 


1. Why should the elementary school be 
reorganized? Will not revision of the 
curriculum and improvement of teach- 
ing secure all the advance in common 
school education we can _ reasonably 
hope for? 

Reorganization is necessary in order to 
make possible better courses of study and 
better teaching. Expectations with regard 
to both are doomed to disappointment so 
long as we hold to the traditional one- 
teacher-for-all-subjects type of school. 

Few will now contend that a curriculum 
for a school should be planned at a dis- 
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tance and handed to the teachers of the 
school to be put into effect. It must be 
largely derived from actual experience. 
Proposed courses must be held tentative 
and tried out in practice. In any case, 
what actually happens in the classrooms of 
a school is largely determined by the point 
of view, the resources, and the skill of the 
teachers. The curriculum is in fact what 
the pupils do and learn by doing. 

The general practitioner is obviously un- 
able to make contributions to the curricu- 
lum with the same degree of expertness as 
the teacher who has had opportunity to 
concentrate on some field of educative ex- 
perience and become more nearly master 
of it. He will, moreover, have fewer op- 


portunities to explore it and probably far 
less in the way of equipment and materials 
to do this with. That the teacher who 
focuses his efforts and attention on such a 
field has a better opportunity to attain to 
skillful technique in guiding the activities 
of pupils in that field than the general 


practitioner appears obvious. 

The situation is now more in need of 
remedy than ever before because of the in- 
creased demands of the modern school pro- 
gram. This now includes from twelve to 
eighteen ‘‘subjects’’ on the weekly sched- 
ule, ranging from science, arithmetic, and 
the ‘‘social studies’’ to reading, literary 
appreciation, the fine and industrial arts, 
physical education, and dramaties. Pro- 
vision for such general objectives, moreover, 
as character education, health, ability to 
think, good citizenship, and training for 
recreation is expected, together with adap- 
tation to the individual, personality adjust- 
ment, objective measuring of ability and 
of progress, and codperation with social 
agencies other than the school. The teacher 
is expected to give the pupils ‘‘freedom,’’ 
encourage creative expression, relate ex- 
perience beyond subject lines, organize 
large units of activity, direct and guide 


groups and individuals in work and play 
supplementary to the established curricu- 
lum, the while he—or she—preserves her 
health and improves in service. 

This is asking too much. The spirit may 
be willing but the flesh is weak. And for 
most, the normal training course is still 
only two years in length. 

2. What is the Codperative Group Plan? 

This was set forth in a series of articles 
in this journal last year. In brief, it con- 
sists in organizing the pupils and teachers 
of a school into codperating groups. Each 
group is a sort of school within a school. 
Four or five classes with their teachers, one 
of whom acts as chairman of the group, 
may thus be organized. Each teacher is 
responsible for her portion of the curricu- 
lum, has a room fitted up for the kinds of 
activities the pupils are to carry on under 
her direction, and is ‘‘home room’’ teacher 
to one class. The teachers plan their work 
together, confer frequently, seek to aid 
each other in understanding the pupils, 
and make joint reports of pupil progress. 
From time to time the entire group of 
pupils and teachers meets together to en- 
joy programs or to consider matters of 
common interest. The chairmen of the 
several groups constitute a sort of cabinet 
for the principal of the school. 


THE AURORA 

The following series of questions was 
used with fourth grade pupils to build an 
appreciation of the Aurora. Examples of 
the original compositions that resulted 
from the study are also included. 

What words would you use to describe 
the appearance of the morning sky at sun- 
rise? What colors would you see? How 
would the clouds look? The trees? What 
sounds would you hear? How would things 
change? 

After these questions had been discussed, 
I read the class descriptions of sunrise 
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and sunset from the poetry of Browning. 
Then I told them that long ago people 
did not understand the wonders of the 
world about them and made up stories 
called myths explaining them. I read them 
the story of Apollo and then showed them 
the picture of the Aurora. 

An extensive study of Millet’s paintings 
had been made, so I directed such ques- 
tions as would stimulate a contrast with his 
work! How would the source of this pic- 
ture be different from Millet’s? How 
would the painting suggest the divinity 
of the characters? How would their dis- 
tance above the earth, their absolute ease 
of motion, and the fact that they are as- 
cending the sky show that they were not 
affected by the laws of earth? How would 
the design of the painting be different from 
Millet’s in respect to the division of the 
space? The number of objects in which 
we are interested? How would the tech- 
nique be different in respect to the appear- 
ance of the characters? The distinctness of 
features? The colors used? 

Why would Phoebus Apollo be pictured 
as a young person? Why would he need 
to be strong? I read them the story of 
Phaéton. How do you think the artist has 
conveyed the impression of his youth and 
strength? How would the placing of 
Apollo show his importance? What words 
would describe the movement suggested in 
the picture? 

Which of the Hours seems to you to be 
the merriest, most anxious? Why would 
their expressions change? What would be 
the significance of the colors the artist has 
selected for each of the Hours? Cupid is 
the Morning Star. What evidences that the 
earth is sharing the splendor would you 
pick? 

References: Holbrook, Round the Year 
in Myth and Song; Casey, Masterpieces in 
Art; Curry-Clippinger, Children’s Litera- 
ture. 





As a result of their discussions, the 
stories read, and an original poem that a 
boy in last year’s class had written, the 
class wanted to write descriptions. The 
following are some of their stories and 
poems. 


THE QUARREL 


Once Aurora did not pull back the curtains 
of dawn. All the Hours were trying to reach 
the golden chain, but could not, because they 
were not high enough. Apollo’s horses were 
prancing around. 

“Open the door,” cried the Morning Star. 
He was trying to get in Aurora’s room. 

“Ah,” said Apollo, “Aurora will not come 
out and open the door.” 

“No, I shall not come out and open the door. 
People like Apollo better than me. I shall 
make them appreciate me. They can do with- 
out light to-day.” 

“No, they can not,” said Apollo, “and my 
horses can not do without air.” 

There was great commotion in Thor’s castle. 
“Why is Apollo so late?” shouted Thor. “Get 
my goats and wagon of gold. I will find this 
out.” 

He rode away with his iron mallet pounding 
and thundering. The rain began to fall in 
sheets. The lightning flashed. 

At last it was night and a beautiful rainbow 
of seven different colors spanned the western 
sky. 

Ever after that Aurora never failed in 
opening the curtains of dawn. 


THE AURORA 


When Apollo comes to make the day, 

Aurora pulls night’s curtains out of the way. 

Then away in the east a faint blue gray 

Shows that the Sun-god’s chariot comes this 
way. 

The heads of the horses are now to be seen, 

And then Apollo so strong and so keen, 

He is driving his horses o’er the steep, steep 


way, 
And his Hours are following him—the hours 
of day. 
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Apollo comes in his chariot, 
And scatters the sunbeams 
Here and there in the sky, 
And glorious colors gleam, 
As he goes riding by. 


When the morn is dark, then comes Apollo to 
brighten the earth and cheer the children in 
their work and play. He scatters sunbeams all 
around. With him are the Hours to tell him 
the time of day. 


When Apollo goes riding by 

Speedily going across the sky, 

He scatters sunbeams across the land 
And holds his steeds with his mighty hand. 


I like the picture because it has the Hours, 
Apollo, and the Morning Star. The Hours 
are dressed in the colors of the rainbow. The 
chariot is light brown and gold. 


Here comes Apollo in chariot of gold 
Out from the clouds of gray, 
Bright’ning the world to-day. 


When Aurora comes to usher dawn, 
The curtains of earth are lightly drawn, 
And with her colors so gay and bright 
The world is bathed with gorgeous light 
As she chases away the dark old night. 


The Hours that help are skipping, too, 

As they dance along on the pearly dew. 

Apollo and his steeds that fly 

With golden flushes light the sky 

As the sun-god’s chariot rushes by. 
Heten L. Huurz, 

Park School, 
Bryan, Ohio 


OHIO STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
1, Equal educational opportunities for 
all children. 
2. A broad educational highway from the 
kindergarten to the university. 
3. An adequately trained teacher for 
every child. 


4. Adequate school buildings and suitable 
educational equipment for all school 
children. 
. Efficient supervision for every teacher. 
6. Wise administration in every school 
system. 
7. An open door for every adult who 
would continue his education. 
8. Larger units of school taxation and 
administration. 
9. A fine-arts program in every school. 
10. A health-education program in every 
school. , 

11. A comprehensive program of voca- 
tional education for all who desire 
it. 


on 


COUPLETS ON EDUCATION 
WHENCE—WHyY 


(After reading “Education and Philosophy,” 
by Professor Woodbridge, Teachers College 
Record, November, 1929.) 


Long eons groped the stock of Man, primordial 
with the brute, 

A creature born of earth, but destined Nature 
to dispute. 


And this antithesis began through caution’s 
driving push, 

When first he reared his shaggy front above 
the screen of bush. 


A thousand eras must have passed beyond the 
vagrant fish, 

Until Imagination bridged his first: “I want— 
I wish.” 


To wish led to anticipate—to think—to 
theorize; 

And then he bold and bolder grew—and dared 
to improvise! 


The gauge of conflict thus thrown down against 
good Nature’s sway, 

She left untouched upon the earth—and smiled 
her doubtful way. 
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She left it in the open there, upon her fruitful 
soil —— 

But fastened on rebellious Man the penalty 
of toil. 


He may with Nature interfere; her modes and 
ways “improve” —— 

But must endure the consequence with every 
broken move! 


She knows no “better,” “bad,” nor “worse”; she 
wills no “Final End.” 

These, Man’s inventions all, entail Imagina- 
tion’s trend. 


He glories in his forceful power all Nature to 
control: 

She grants him—but on every change she lays 
her fateful toll. 


And thus to meet his Man-made needs, in 
plenty and in dearth, 


The young of Man must needs be taught—'tis 
Education’s birth. 


And teaching rules to supplement, till Man’s 
device prevails, 

Where Nature’s school, Heredity, in full pro- 
viding fails. 


Let none proclaim the sophistry of “Back to 
Nature go”: 
Our fabricated life is fired, and ever must be so. 


We’ve made us Morals, Right, and Wrong; 
invented Choice and Sin; 

And shaped the artifice of “Ends”—and now 
must discipline! 


Must teach our young the ways of men, evolved 
from chosen strife, 
Lest child and youth shall fail to meet their 
coming conflict—“Life” ! 
CHarues C. Gray, 
Seattle, Wash. 





AS REPORTED 


THE WORK OF A STATE CONSULTANT IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


In the Educational Research Bulletin 
of the College of Education, Ohio State 
University, for April 2, appears an inter- 
esting statement by Dr. Laura Zirbes as 
to the possibility of a new function for 
state departments of education. The 
writer points out that such extensive scien- 
tific studies have been made in recent years 
in the field of the curriculum, new learning 
and teaching procedures, provision for in- 
dividual differences, and the evaluation of 
outcomes, that there is great need in pro- 
gressive communities for informed leaders 
who can assist in putting recommendations 
for reconstruction into effect. This need, 
she thinks, can be met by means of a con- 
sultative and supervisory service in the 
field by a specialist in elementary educa- 
tion. The demand for such a service in 
Ohio now far exceeds the provision which 
the State has thus far been able to make. 
The possibilities demonstrated during two 
years of experience are ample warrant for 
the continuance of the plan which has been 
in effect on a more permanent basis. This 
ealls for the appointment of a full-time 
field assistant to follow up the work that 
ean be done from the office by means of 
bulletins, bibliographies, and correspond- 
ence. 

The state consultant in elementary edu- 
cation should for the time being be chiefly 
concerned with the following types of ac- 
tivities : 


1. Special supervisory service through visi- 
tation. 


2. Consultation with committees and advice 
concerning curricular problems. 
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. Preparation of bulletins relating to the 
most common needs as these are discov- 
ered in field work. 

. Correspondence covering field problems. 

. Guidance in field investigations and 
studies in elementary education carried 
on by local persons. 

. Specially conducted visits to centers 
where progressive work in elementary 
education may be observed and discussed. 

. Individual conferences on special prob- 
lems at Columbus by appointment. 

. The development of codperation among 
the supervisors of elementary education 
in the State. 

. The promotion of local supervision of 
the non-inspectional, democratic, and cre- 
ative type and the encouragement of de- 
sirable forms of educational leadership. 

. The development of means of recogniz- 
ing and spreading outstanding techniques 
of classroom work so as to improve the 
general level of teaching throughout the 
State. 


THE DAMROSCH RADIO CONCERTS 


Advance announcement has been made 
of the radio concerts to be given by Walter 
Damrosch under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company. The con- 
certs will begin October 10 and continue 
through April 17. There will be four dif- 
ferent series adapted to pupils ranging 
from the third grade to high school and 
college. The most striking new feature 
will be that of a chronological study of 
the twelve most important composers of 
orchestral music, beginning with Bach and 
ending with Stravinsky. 

The entire list of selections to be in- 
cluded, together with the grading, A being 
for the youngest students and D for the 
oldest, is as follows: 





Composer 


ALBENIZ 
Bacg, J. S. 


BEETHOVEN 


Canon (Old Eng.) 
CHOPIN 

Davip 

DELIBES 


DuKas 
DvorAx 
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1930-31 


Bourrée, Polonaise and Badinerie, from Suite in B minor 
Concerto in D minor for 2 violins, 2nd Movement 
Gavotte in D, from Sonata for Violoncello 
Symphony No. 1, Minuet 
Symphony No. 3, Scherzo 
Symphony No. 
Symphony No. 4, Excerpt from 2nd Movement 
Symphony No. 5, Excerpt from 2nd Movement 
1st and 2nd Movements 
3rd and 4th Movements 
Symphony No. 
Symphony No. 
Symphony No. 
Symphony No. 
Trio for 2 Oboes and English Horn, Finale 
Dance of the Sylphs 
Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps 
Procession of the Pilgrims, from “Harold in Italy” 
Rakoczy March 
Symphony (“Fantastic”), Waltz 
Dragoons of Alcalé, from ‘‘Carmen” Suite No. 1 
Farandole, from “L’Arlesienne” Suite No. 2 
Gaudeamus Igitur, from “Academic Festival” Overture 
Hungarian Dance No. 6 
Overture, “Academic Festival” 
Symphony No. 1, Finale 
Symphony No. 2, Allegretto 
Symphony No. 3, Andante 
Sumer is Icumen in 
Polonaise in A 


Dance of the Automaton from “Coppelia” 

Pizzicati, from “Sylvia” 

The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 

Slavonic Dance No. 3 

Slavonic Dance No. 7 

Symphony No. 5 (“New World’’), Excerpt from Largo 
Scherzo 

Pavane 

Symphony No. 5, Scherzo 


Dance of the Blessed Spirits from “Orpheus” 


Suite from “Iphigenia in Aulis” 

Funeral March of a Marionette 

Anitra’s Dance, from ‘‘ Peer Gynt” Suite No. 1 
Asa’s Death, from ‘‘Peer Gynt” Suite No. 1 
March of the Dwarfs 





Composer 


GRIEG 
HANDEL 
HayYDN 


IPpPoLITov-IVANOV 
JAERNEFELT 
LIADOW 

Liszt 


LITOLFF 
MacDowELu 
MASSENET 
MENDELSSOHN 


MEYERBEER 
MoszkowskI 
Mozart 


PIERNE 


RaFr 

RAVEL 

RIMSKY- 
KorsaKOFF 

Rossini 

RounpDs 


RUBINSTEIN 
Saint-SaiNS 


AS REPORTED 


Norwegian Dance No. 2 

Largo, from “‘ Xerxes” 

Symphony in B-flat (“The Queen”’) 
Symphony (“Military”), Minuet 
Symphony (“Surprise”), Andante 

In the Village, from “Caucasian Sketches” 


Dance of the Mosquito 

Battle of the Huns 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (excerpt) 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Mazeppa” 
Overture, “ Robespierre”’ 

To a Wild Rose 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream”: 
Overture 
(Excerpt) 
Scherzo 


Overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave” 


Spinning Song 
Spring Song 


March from “The Prophet” 
Perpetual Motion, from Suite Op. 39 
Overture, ‘Don Giovanni” 
Symphony in E-flat, Minuet 
Symphony (“Jupiter”), Andante 
Finale 
Entrance of the Little Fauns, from “Cydalise” 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers, from Suite, ‘‘For My Little Friends” A-6 
Symphony (“Lenore”), March 
Beauty and the Beast, from “ Mother Goose” Suite 
The Bumble Bee, from ‘Tsar Saltan” 


Overture, ‘‘ William Tell” 
Little Tom Tinker 

Lovely Evening 

Scotland’s Burning 

Cavalry Ride 

“Carnival of the Animals”’: 


Elephant 
Hens and Rooster 
ET Is 6. vic dancddnssenwese<ousaeaceeseonie .--- BB 
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Composer 


SaInt-SaAENS 


ScHUBERT Military March in D 
Moment Musical in F minor 
Symphony in B minor (“ Unfinished’’) 


ScHUMANN Evening Song 


SMETANA The Moldau 
SopERMAN Swedish Wedding March 
Srrauss, Jonann- Polka: 

“Thunder and Lightning” 


Waltz: 
| _ a F EER barcwisaaisnne Monod salsiuelnsaweaew 
“Morning Papers” 
‘Roses from the South” 
Srrauss, JOSEF The Dragon Fly 
Strauss, Ricwarp Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks 
STRAVINSKY Suite, “The Fire Bird” 
Taytor, DeemMs Suite, “Through the Looking Glass” 
White Knight from ‘Through the Looking Glass” 
TSCHAIKOWSKY “Nutcracker” Suite: 
Chinese Dance 
Dance of Sugar Plum Fairy 
Dance of the Toy Flutes 


P' 

Overture, “‘1812” (excerpt) 

Slavic March (excerpt) 

Symphony No. 4, Excerpt from 2nd Movement 
Excerpt from 4th Movement 

Waltz from Serenade for Strings, Op. 48 

“Dusk of the Gods’’: Siegfried’s Funeral Music 

“Flying Dutchman’’: Spinning Song 

“Lohengrin”: Introduction to Act III 

“Meistersingers”: Overture 

‘*Rhiengold”: Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla 

“Siegfried”: Sounds of the Forest 

“Tannhauser”: March 

“Valkyrie ”. 


Magic Fire Music 
Ride of the Valkyries 


“Invitation to the Dance” 
Overture, “Der Freischutz”......... GicAiecehine amen aaeenanaee sien 
Overture, ‘‘Oberon” 
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REPORT OF MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF 
INSTRUCTION AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, 

JUNE 30 AND JULY 1, 1930 


Two sessions of the Department of Su- 
pervisors were held at the Columbus meet- 
ing of the National Education Association. 
At the first session on June 30, in the ball 
room of the Hotel Chittenden, three papers 
were presented. 

Miss Alma B. Caldwell, general super- 
visor, Cleveland Public Schools, read a 
paper on the ‘‘Supervision of Arithme- 
tic.’’ She made a special plea that arith- 
metic be socialized and be made meaning- 
ful to children. She outlined a plan utiliz- 
ing various school activities in the teaching 
of arithmetic. 

Miss Jessie F. Fair, Director of Upper 
Elementary Grades, Dayton, Ohio, read a 
paper on ‘‘Supervision of Social Studies.’’ 
She described efforts of the authorities in 
Dayton to organize the teaching of the so- 
cial studies so as to accomplish the great, 
fundamental, underlying principles which 
they accept in the teaching of social 
studies. One of these is to enable people 
to live together more satisfactorily and 
effectively. Miss Fair stated that much of 
our teaching of yesterday is apt to bring 
about hatred of one people for another peo- 
ple. Her contention is that history should 
be taught in such a way as to bring about 
friendly relations and codperation among 
all the peoples of the world. 

Dr. Laura Zirbes, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, gave a talk on the ‘‘Supervision of 
Reading.’’? She made a plea for basing a 
supervision program in reading upon a 
comprehensive survey of all the facts in- 
volved. A standard testing program is but 


one element in this survey. It includes a 
close, personal touch with everything that 
is going on in the classroom. 

On July 1, at a meeting held in the same 
room, Professor E. E. Lewis of Ohio State 
University delivered an address on ‘‘The 
Classroom Teacher as a Staff Officer.’”’ He 
takes the position that the classroom 
teacher should assume the responsibility 
both in carrying out her work and in re- 
porting to principal and superintendent 
matters for the good of the system. He 
feels that we should dignify the position 
of the classroom teacher by making it a 
more responsible one in our system. 

Mr. Charles H. Lake, First Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, read a paper on ‘‘Codrdination of 
the Supervision of the Principal and the 
Supervisor.’’ Mr. Lake feels there is no 
place in the system for general supervisors 
except as administrative officers, but the 
special subject supervisor should act as a 
supervisor consultant and expert for help 
of superintendents and principals in their 
work. The principal is an administrator, 
but the supervisor is a staff officer rather 
than a line officer. 

Mr. D. H. Eikenberry read a paper on 
the ‘‘Supervision of Secondary Educa- 
tion,’’ in which he enumerated the meas- 
ures for making the teaching in the high 
school more in accordance with accepted 
modern principles and practices in teach- 
ing. 

These addresses were very well received 
by a select audience and all present felt the 
meetings were very helpful and worth 
while. 

F. M. UNDERWOOD, 
President. 
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SUPERVISION OF THE SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
BY THE PRINCIPAL 

Mr. Stone’s treatment of supervision in 
an elementary school! falls into two main 
divisions. First, he discusses the work of 
the principal as a supervisor and his rela- 
tions to other supervisors. Then he deals 
with arithmetic, reading, and other school 
subjects. This provides a fairly compre- 
hensive view. As compared with the work 
by Gist, which this most nearly resembles, 
the present work is more thorough and re- 
flects extensive reading and study as well 
as personal experience. The references ap- 
pended to the chapters are numerous and 
indicate that the writer has sought to in- 
form himself as to what has already been 
written and published on the subject. Lib- 
eral use is made of the outline form, both 
original and quoted outlines being inserted 
freely throughout the book. This gives the 
whole something of the character of a sylla- 
bus. It undoubtedly enables the writer to 
include a great many ideas in the space at 
his command. 

Perhaps the most striking single feature 
of this handling of the problems of super- 
vision is the introduction of ‘‘standards.’’ 
These consist of short numbered para- 
graphs printed in italic, each being the 
statement of a single guiding principle. By 
means of these the author is able to pre- 
sent his main points so that they may be 
quickly found and considered. As a device 
to fit the book for discussion in classes made 
up of experienced students, it has much to 
commend it. We notice also that the prob- 
lems and topics placed at the ends of the 
chapters frequently call for investigation 
in the student’s own school. The writer 


evidently has borne in mind that at pres- 
ent the majority of those who will wish to 
use his book as a text are principals ac- 
tually in service. 

The greatest difficulty which such stu- 
dents will have to face is that of getting 
access to the references suggested. Many of 
these are scattered through current peri- 
odicals and will not ordinarily be accessible. 
As a whole, however, the lists of references 
are made up largely of source material— 
scientific studies—rather than general dis- 
cussions, and this appears to the reviewer 
very commendable. While the trend of 
opinion with regard to an issue may be sig- 
nificant, its significance is not readily dis- 
covered by the ordinary student. 

Like its predecessors, that portion of Mr. 
Stone’s book devoted to the supervision of 
the subjects is filled for the most part with 
details of how the subjects should be taught 
rather than how to help the teachers teach 
them. This is not to say that they will 
lack in usefulness; principals will welcome 
them. But it is merely to recognize the 
fact that the technique of supervision has 
not yet been fully developed in terms of 
specific subjects and activities. In view of 
the history of teaching method, this is seen 
to be by no means an unmixed evil. After 
many years of over-emphasis upon teacher 
activity, we are only now beginning to em- 
phasize pupil activity. We shall do well to 
avoid a like over-emphasis upon super- 
visory activity. 

Mr. Stone has written a useful handbook. 
He has gathered together in a single vol- 
ume a very large amount of material. His 
treatment is pointed and definite and will 
lend itself to study and discussion. The 


1 Supervision of the Elementary School. By Clarence R. Stone. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929, 
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range is comprehensive, though some in- 
structors will think of still other topics 
that a course on supervision by the prin- 
cipal should include. The point of view is 
modern and reflects the previous studies in 
this field. The fact that the writer has 
himself had extensive experience in the 
work that he describes gives a certain au- 
thority to what he writes. The book is one 
that principals in service as well as candi- 
dates for the position of principal should 
read and digest. 


CLASSROOM RESEARCH 


In his two previous books for teachers, 
Professor Waples has exhibited extraor- 
dinary power of analysis. This same fac- 
ulty is in evidence in a third volume, which 
he has written in collaboration with Pro- 
fessor Tyler.2 The purpose of this latest 
book is essentially the same as that of those 
which have preceded it, namely, to deal in 
a definite way with classroom problems that 
do actually arise. The new element is that 
of research. Teachers are to be guided in 
a careful study of their problems by meth- 
ods similar, even if less precise, to those 
employed by competent scientific students 
of education. To such investigations the 
authors apply the term ‘‘service studies.’’ 

The authors first attempt to set forth the 
technique of the service study. Six steps 
are distinguished, as follows: defining the 
general problem, drawing a specific prob- 
lem from the general, setting up a body of 
assumptions, consulting sources, using ap- 
propriate technique, and drawing conclu- 
sions. These steps are illustrated at length 
from English and other studies, and a 
bibliography of research is offered. The 
remainder of the book is given over mainly 
to the exemplification of the idea as ap- 
plied in the fields of curriculum, methods 


of teaching, and management respectively. 
A closing chapter presents such ‘‘general 
techniques’’ as analysis, reading and re- 
cording, observation, sampling, and so 
forth. 

Teachers certainly need to learn how to 
study their problems. This volume con- 
tains a wealth of suggestions as to how to 
do this. Some teachers will complain that 
the work is a bit abstruse and elaborate— 
almost as hard as the classroom problems 
that trouble them. Some teachers will at- 
tach too much importance to the conclu- 
sions they reach. In this they will merely 
commit the fault that so-called scientific 
students of education are frequently guilty 
of. Probably a considerable number will 
find a new or renewed interest in the study 
of education and will have their profes- 
sional lives thus quickened. The sample 
analyses of problems are very suggestive 
and the bibliographies scattered through 
the book will enable committees to make 
valuable additions to the professional li- 
braries of the schools. Problems relating 
to both the elementary and the high schools 
are included. 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


The most comprehensive survey of edu- 
cational conditions in Europe is provided 
in the revised edition of Dr. Roman’s 
work. This has been so enlarged as to 
cover seven countries, including the Scan- 
dinavian nations, Austria, Italy, and the 
Soviet Republic. The author’s method con- 
sists in first outlining briefly the historical 
perspective of education in the country un- 
der discussion. He then presents the situa- 
tion as it was in 1914 at the opening of the 
World War. Lastly, he explains the 
changes that have been made and evaluates 
the present program. In a supplemental 


* Research Methods and Teachers’ Problems. By Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler. Macmillan 


Company, 1930. 


*The New Education in Europe. By Frederick W. Roman. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1930. 
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section at the close he compares certain de- 
velopments in all the countries, such as 
medical inspection and sex education. 
The Russian experiment he finds ‘‘most 
audacious of all.’’? Here the attempt is to 
train in a new political philosophy and in 
an untried economic doctrine. There is an 
accompanying drive against religion and 
Italy, too, seeks to make the schools a sup- 
port for a political régime, though of a dis- 
tinctly different character, and the direc- 
tion of education has in this case been prac- 
tically placed in the hands of the Church. 
Both Austria and Germany are seeking to 
integrate the public schools with democ- 
racy. The principal changes are taking 
place, as might be expected, in the earlier 
years. Opportunity for education is wide- 
spread in the Scandinavian countries. 


France has reacted toward the classics and. 
various proposals for liberalizing education 
have failed. England has been hindered 
by need of economy from putting into ef- 
fect the ambitious plans adopted at the 


close of the War. Nevertheless, distinct 
progress has been made. The most tangi- 
ble gain is in a lengthened period of com- 
pulsory schooling and opportunity for vo- 
cational training for those who want it. 

Those who wish a sketch of progress and 
present conditions in education in Europe, 
with emphasis upon school laws, will find 
this book sufficient. Those looking for fur- 
ther details must seek volumes devoted to 
separate countries. One or two such vol- 
umes are already available. 

Dr. Alexander and Miss Parker write at 
length of the new education in the German 
Republic.* The senior author is unusually 
qualified for undertaking such a task, hav- 
ing studied at Jena, taught in German 
schools, and written an account of Prussian 
elementary schools as they were before the 
World War. Extensive travel and inves- 


‘The New Education in the German Republic. By Thomas Alexander and Beryl Parker. 


Day Co., 1929. 


tigation were engaged in by way of 
preparation. 

The changes taking place are the result 
of a restatement of educational philosophy 
and an attempt to adjust the schools to 
the concept of democracy. The chief aims 
appear to be equality of opportunity, scope 
for individual activity, and closer unity be- 
tween the parts of the school system. Ef- 
forts in these directions must combat the 
well-established ideals and customs that 
preceded the social revolution, with which 
of course not all of the population is in 
sympathy. There has been also a struggle 
between political and religious factions, 
each seeking control. 

A common school for the first four years 
of school life has been achieved. After 
this period the parents may choose one of 
several alternatives, but transfer from one 
sort of school to another is now compara- 
tively easy. While tuition is still charged 
in secondary schools, liberal scholarships 
are provided for the children of parents 
who are too poor to pay. Adult education 
has developed with great rapidity. The 
universities have changed but little. On 
the whole substantial progress has been 
made, but change is not so sweeping as 
Americans who have read about particular 
experiments may have been led to expect. 

Anyone at all concerned with educational 
reform will find this a fascinating book to 
read. It presents in detail many concrete 
experiences and thus borrows some of the 
attractive qualities of a book of travel. 
Facts are presented in perspective so that 
the reader is guarded against distortion. 
The authors are sympathetic but yet ju- 
dicial, and wisely take the position that the 
German schools are to be considered in re- 
lation to the Germany of today, not in 
comparison with those of the United States 
or other countries, to which they might 


John 
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well prove ill adapted. Incidentally, a 
real service has been rendered to interna- 
tional relations by enabling the reader to 
understand and appreciate the effort the 
Germans are making to adjust their schools 
to a newer and more modern scheme of 
life. 

Dr. Alexander has supplemented his 
study of German education in general with 
a monograph on the training of elemen- 
tary teachers in Germany.® The outstand- 
ing fact is that all such training is now 
done at the universities and the independ- 
ent normal schools have ceased to exist. 
Students enter the teachers’ college or 
pedagogical institute at the age of nine- 
teen and continue two, or in some cases 
three, years. The course is devoted mainly 
to strictly professional subjects, it being 
assumed that the graduate of the secondary 
school has a sufficient command of the 
subject matter needed for teaching in the 
elementary school. 


A second volume on a single country 
comes from the pen of a native.* Professor 
Pinkevitch is president of the Second State 
University of Moscow and lectures on peda- 
gogy there. His book, with some necessary 
changes, is a translation of his lectures to 
Russian university students. It is, there- 
fore, a philosophic treatise rather than a 
circumstantial account and is valuable as 
setting forth a point of view rather than 
as telling what is actually going on in the 
Russian schools today. 

The writer is, of course, a communist 
and a follower of Marx. He is convinced 
of the necessity of a war of classes, but 
looks forward to the triumph of the pro- 
letariat ideal. Nevertheless, the reader gets 
the impression that his present position 


®The Training of Elementary Teachers in Germany. 


Bureau of Publications, 1929. 


has been reached by an attempt to har- 
monize the views of Dewey, Kerschen- 
steiner, and other moderns with the com- 
munistic philosophy. 

His main emphasis falls upon ‘‘ produc- 
tive work’’ in the school and he advocates 
well-organized and directed ‘‘activities’’ 
rather than formal subject matter to con- 
stitute the materials of the course. He re- 
fers with approval to the experiments of 
Shatzky, who began ten years ago to de- 
velop activity programs. Among the more 
specific passages in the book is one setting 
forth the minimum of labor knowledge 
and ability which graduates from the 
primary schools should have. These are 
grouped under such heads as orientation, 
expression, health, practical arts, farming, 
scientific-experimental, and community 
abilities. 

The author disclaims responsibility for 
his views as being in any sense official. 
He thinks they are, however, typical of a 
majority of Russian educators today. They 
appear to be very much in common with 
those of persons who profess the philosophy 
of Dewey in America, but of course have 
special application to the social situation in 
Russia as it now exists. 


TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 


To his book on objective examinations 
Principal Charles Russell has now added a 
companion volume on standard tests.7 The 
work is designed for teachers, particularly 
teachers in training, and is to be judged 
from this point of view. It is not, therefore, 
to be compared with such standard works 
as those of McCall, Trabue, and Kelley. 
As a matter of fact the book is rather more 
an introduction to statistical methods than 


By Thomas Alexander. Teachers College, 


*The New Education in the Soviet Republic. By Albert P. Pinkevitch. Translated by Nucia 


Perlmutter and edited by George S. Counts. 


John Day Co., 1929. 


* Standard Tests. By Charles Russell. Ginn & Co., 1930. 
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to standard tests as such; the student will 
carry away from it rather a meager knowl- 
edge of the tests that are available. 

Just what knowledge of statistics and 
standard tests and skill in their use the 
ordinary classroom teacher should have is 
still uncertain,—some sound knowledge cer- 
tainly. Inasmuch as the mathematics of 
measuring remains fairly constant while 
the measures themselves are continually in 
process of revision, this author is probably 
wise in stressing the former. His interest 
in practical matters is so great that he is 
led occasionally outside of the field sug- 
gested by his title altogether, as in the case 
of health diagnosis. 

When it comes to such topies as classifi- 
cation of pupils he follows his teacher, 
Professor McCall, in stressing formulas 
for the treatment of data regarded as rela- 
tively exact. This is at least doubtful pro- 
cedure, in view of the now well-known 
unreliability of results obtained upon the 
best of the standardized tests, particularly 
when they are administered by those with- 
out thorough training and long experience. 
The handling of the problem of individual 
diagnosis, on the other hand, is compara- 
tively untechnical. 

Instructors in normal schools, especially 
those that have four-year courses, will do 
well to examine this new text. It has many 
points of interest and is sufficiently unlike 
other books in the field to give it a distinct 
claim of its own. Committees looking for 
suitable additions to professional libraries 
for teachers will also do well to consider it. 

Professor G. M. Ruch, whose early work 
on new-type examinations has had much in- 
fluence, in collaboration with Professor G. 
A. Rice, has conducted a nationwide con- 
test in informal objective tests, and with 
the aid of graduate students and twenty- 
four selected judges has compiled a vol- 


® Specimen Objective Examinations. 


ume made up of the best work submitted.® 
Special credit is given to teachers in 
Detroit, Rochester, and New York. The 
field covered is that of the high school and 
all the subjects ordinarily taught in sec- 
ondary schools are included. 

Dean Lang’s contribution is planned for 
beginners in both elementary and secon- 
dary education. He covers a wide scope, 
from the history of examinations, on the 
one hand, to an examination of modern 
methods of examining, on the other. The 
student is given considerable practice in 
taking the newer type of examination by 
doing the tests placed at the close of each 
chapter. There are also numerous practice 
exercises in testing grouped under the head 
of problems. The references that have 


been selected are not many but sufficient 
to show that much has been done in this 
field in recent years. The book is well 
planned for use as a text and will provide 
an alternative choice to such predecessors 
as Ruch and Orleans and Sealy. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
READING DISABILITY IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


In Childhood Education for June ap- 
pears a most interesting report from the 
Reading Clinic in Western Reserve Univer- 
sity at Cleveland. The writer, Helen Coe 
Clowes, who is the director of the clinic, 
states that an examination of forty-three 
children ranging in age from six and a 
half years to fourteen years and five 
months disclosed the fact that of this num- 
ber only twenty-five had normal vision. In 
addition to physical examinations, tests in 
reading were given and studies made of 
personality maladjustments. Twenty of 
the forty-three children were suffering 
from malnutrition. There were also sev- 
eral cases of poor dentition, defective hear- 


By G. M. Ruch and G. A. Rice. Scott, Foresman and Co., 1930. 


* Modern Methods in Written Examinations. By Albert R. Lang. Houghton Mifflin Oo., 1930. 
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ing, diseased tonsils, and speech defects. 
The author argues that the time is at hand 
when all young children should be given a 
reliable mental test before being placed in 
classes where reading is taught. The ver- 
bal vocabulary should be measured and any 
and all handicaps to progress in reading 
discovered and so far as possible removed. 
She thinks that many of the problems in 
reading with which teachers now struggle 
need never have been permitted to develop. 


DIAGNOSIS IN ARITHMETIC 


How to proceed in the diagnosis of de- 
fects in the subject of arithmetic is ex- 
plained at some length in Educational 
Outlook for May by Professor L. J. 
Brueckner, of the University of Minnesota. 
He states that there are three distinctly 
different methods of diagnosis, namely, the 
general or survey technique, the analytical 
technique, and the psychological technique. 
In attempting to measure phases of intel- 
lect, moreover, there are five factors to be 
considered, as follows: rate, accuracy, level 
of development, area, and methods of work. 
The writer describes general survey tests 
by various arithmetic specialists, and 
quotes a table of frequency of faulty habits 
in addition from Buswell and John. After 
outlining the steps to be taken in making a 
psychological diagnosis of a pupil’s meth- 
ods of work, he concludes by laying down 
the following principles: 


1. Survey tests for use at the beginning of 
the year to get a general measure of the achieve- 
ments of pupils in the class. 

2. Equivalent forms of such a test to be 
used to measure progress at regular intervals 
during the year. 

3. Effectively organized instructional ma- 
terials in which the learning process has been 
carefully analyzed, the processes presented one 
step at a time, and special attention given to 
the points at which difficulty is practically cer- 
tain to arise. 


4. Diagnostic tests and recording devices by 
means of which the teacher may discover and 
record the causes of pupil difficulty. 

5. Efficiently organized remedial exercises if 
possible keyed to the diagnostic tests in such 
a way that the assignment of suitable remedial 
exercises may be efficiently and economically 
made. 


THE MOST COMMON GRAMMATICAL ERRORS 


Both course of study makers and writers 
of textbooks have need of definite check 
lists by which to determine what to include 
and what to emphasize. A recent study of 
grammatical errors, by Henry Harap, 
which appears in the English Journal for 
June, provides such a list, drawing from 
thirty-three studies previously made. Al- 
together, one hundred and six different 
usages are named. The writer divides his 
list of errors into eight sections, under sep- 
arate heads, including in addition to the 
parts of speech, sentence structure, punc- 
tuation, and capitalization. 


MANUSCRIPT VERSUS CURSIVE WRITING 


The relative legibility and rate of pro- 
duction of manuscript and cursive hand- 
writing has been studied by Miss Olive G. 
Turner in grades 2-6 of the public schools 
of Winnetka, Illinois, and grades 2-5 in 
Kalamazoo and Paw Paw, Michigan. In 
the report of her investigation which ap- 
pears in the Elementary School Journal for 
June, Miss Turner explains how the chil- 
dren were tested by means of collective 
lists of words. Mirror reading was utilized 
for this purpose. It was found that in the 
reading of words which had to be spelled 
out, manuscript writing offered less re- 
sistance than did cursive writing. The 
greater legibility of manuscript writing 
was confirmed by the use of flash cards. 
During the progress of the experiment the 
teachers in Grade V used cursive writing in 
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their board work, except during the writ- 
ing period, but the children who used only 
manuscript writing themselves experienced 
no difficulty in reading this form. The 
author thinks this indicates that the tran- 
sition from manuscript writing to cursive 
writing will be found to be easy. 

The general conclusions at which she ar- 
rives are: (1) Manuscript writing has a 
distinct margin of superiority over cursive 
writing with regard to legibility. This is 
due to the independence of the letters, 
good spacing between words, and economy 
in line space. (2) In the rate of produc- 
tion manuscript writing exceeded the 
norms established for the grades studied, 
except in Grade II. There was a constant 
increase in rate of production up through 
the fifth grade. 


HANDWRITING AGAIN 


The pros and cons of handwriting in- 
struction recently found discussion at the 
hands of Professor Paul V. West of New 
York University in Progressive Education 
for June. The writer recognizes the fact 
that handwriting instruction is at the pres- 
ent time undergoing severe criticism. Such 
radical suggestions are made as that me- 
chanical means, particularly the type- 
writer, should be substituted for the pen. 
Some would postpone the teaching of hand- 
writing until the child expresses a desire to 
learn to write. Professor West thinks, 
however, that there is need for handwrit- 
ing as a tool for expression as early as the 
second grade and that instruction should 
be continued as long as there is any defi- 
ciency, even through the secondary school. 
A good deal of the drill that has been 
common is not directly related to writing 
and should be dropped. Nevertheless 
handwriting is a skill subject and there- 
fore demands drill. Legibility, while of 
first importance, should be accompanied 
also by attractiveness. As for manuscript 


writing, the author thinks the case is yet 
to be proved but that in all probability 
both manuscript form and cursive style 
should be taught to all children so that 
they may use either as occasion may de- 
mand. 


A SCALE FOR PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


The Baltimore Bulletin of Education for 
May was devoted to the topic, ‘‘Mental 
Health for School Children.’’ One of the 
most useful contributions is in the form of 
a scale for rating home contributions to 
personality development of children, by 
Professor Goodwin B. Watson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The scale 
is arranged in a series of twenty points 
graded from the negative extreme on the 
one hand to the positive extreme on the 
other. The nature of the criteria may be 
inferred from the following examples: 


Negative: Child feels that both parents hate 
him, that he is a nuisance, queer, an expense, 
one of the world’s worst liabilities. 

Positive: Child feels that both parents whole- 
heartedly want him, love him, appreciate him. 

Negative: Child’s every whim must be satisfied. 
No sacrifice too great, anywhere, by any- 
one, if the child wishes it. At the slightest 
sign of reluctance, the child fusses, and is 
given his way at once. 

Positive: Child is expected to consider others 
as they consider him. Many things good for 
adults are not good for children. Many dis- 
appointments can’t be helped. Make the best 
of things. Codperate in best solution. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Teaching the Bright Pupil. By Fay Adams 
and Walker Brown. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1930. Pp. 249. 

Trade Training in School and Plant. By 
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